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Flower «Garden 


for your permanent library 


WITH A 20-MONTH NEW OR RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO FLOWER & GARDEN 


only $500 * Attractive & Dunable! 
Flower & Garden lettered in gold! 
* Taoues stay securely ix place! 
* Dark green simulated leather! 


* Holds uft to ZO casues! 


Don’t run the risk of losing your precious copies 
of Flower & Garden Magazine. Fasten them in 
this beautiful binder and make them a permanent 
part of your library. References will be easily 
accessible for your gardening guide. 


Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. 1092 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send me the FREE BINDER with my 20-month subscription 
at just $5.00. 


[-] Renewal 
ENTER YOUR NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
Flower and Garden Magazine for 20 months, for just 
$5.00 . . . and get the beautiful green simulated 
binder free. Flower and Garden is stamped in gold 
on the side and front cover. 


Name 





Address 


a State 


If this is a renewal subscription, please enclose address label from recent issue. 





FREE 


JACKSON & PERKINS 


Fall 1961 


of ROSES 


y= here’s the colorful rose catalog that more than 1,000,000 
gardeners depend on for help in planning and planting truly 
beautiful rose gardens! In it you'll see many brand-new 1962 roses — 
including the golden-yellow All-America Winner, King’s Ransom; 
the extremely fragrant Avon; the charming new cherry-red Flori- 
bunda, Lilli Marlene — plus many others! Of course, you'll see all 
the old favorites, too — a really exciting selection of Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, Climbers, Miniatures, etc. All plants are guaranteed 
to live and bloom in your garden. Be sure to plant this Fall — by 
mailing the coupon below for your FREE Catalog today! 


CAL TR ty 


BLOOMS 6°—6'12"—7"—UP TO 7%" ACROSS! 


ee THE WORLD'S FINEST FLORIBUNDAS 


PRODUCE HUNDREDS OF BLOOMS ON EVERY BUSH! 


ee THE WORLD'S MOST EXOTIC COLORS 


ORANGE ROSES, LAVENDER ROSES, TAN ROSES, CORAL ROSES 


oa a RS aS) 


1961 ROSE OF THE YEAR; WINNER OF 9 INT'L AWARDS; AND MORE 


Originators of great new 


“Roses since 1872 


JACKSON & 
PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 


Newark, NEW YORK 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS 
TO SERVE YOU 


IF YOU LIVE IN Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Mon- IF YOU LIVE ANY- 
tana, Nevada, New Mex- WHERE ELSE IN THE 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- UNITED STATES — 
ington or Wyoming—send send your order to: 
order to: SON & 
—— — co. PERKINS CO. 

° wark, NEW YORK 
Pleasanton, Calif. aaa 
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cent issue. 


Jackson & Perkins Co, MAIL 
309 Rose Lane, COUPON 
Newark, NEW YORK TO NEAREST 
SHIPPING 
OR OFFICE 
Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif, 

309 Rose Lane, 

Pleasanton, Calif. 

Please send me, FREE, a copy of your big new Fall 1961 


Rose Catalog — picturing and describing guaranteed-to- 
grow J&P Modern Roses. 


ZONE... .STATE 
This offer good in U.S.A. only 
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COLOR IN THE MIDSUMMER GARDEN 


12 
14 
19 
20 
24 
30 
34 


Regional Focus: Color in the Midsummer Garden 
How To Control Lawn Weeds—Robert W. Schery 
Watering Summer Gardens—Frank A. Bartonek 

Easy Perennials for Every Garden—Fred J. Nisbet 
Plant Primroses—Florence Knock 

Adventuring with Hardy Succulents—Donald G. Allen 
New Health for Roses—John Krill 


PRELUDE TO FALL PLANTING 


27 
45 


Low-Maintenance Gardening—Rhoda S. Maxwell 
Oriental Poppies 


SPECIAL PROJECT 


29 


Make a Corsage—Aubrey Janion 


REGULAR FEATURES 


4 


All Around Mid-America 
4 North—Robert A. Phillips 
East—-Victor H. Ries 
Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
Heartland—Stanley R. McLane 
Mid-South—Minnie Hall Brown 
7 West—Leonard A. Yager 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
Basic Botany for Gardeners: Soil Fertility—John P. Baumgardt 
Gardening with Books 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
In House and Greenhouse: Anthuriums—Hamilton Mason 


The Beginning Gardener: Annuals, Biennials, Perennialsx—Olga Rolf 
Tiemann 


Plant Disease Clinic—Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
In Our Own Back Yard—Winifred Ross 


PHOTO CREDITS 


12—left to right, Inter-State Nurseries, 
All-America Selections, Denholm 
Seed Co.,Elvin McDonald 

13—left to right, Wayside Gardens, 
Bodger Seeds, W. Atlee Burpee, 
Sam Caldwell; 
lower, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. and 
Gulf Stream Nursery 


14—Ben F. Vance 

24, 25—Paul E. Genereux 
26, 27, 28—Genereux 
29—Aubrey Janion 
34—Star Roses 

38, 39—Hamilton Mason 
40, 41—Olga Tiemann 
43—Malcolm Shurtleff 


THE COVER. The daisy-like flow- 
ers of calendulas spill out of this 
garden scene, creating a friendly 
atmosphere as warm and invit- 
ing as July itself. Spires of 
‘Enchantment’ lilies pick up the 
rich tones of the house, and 
white clarkias at the left add 
lightness. These are some of the 
flowers that give color in the 
midsummer garden. Photograph 
by Jeannette Grossman. 
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See All Four 
All-America 
Winners for 1962 


Colvu 


Be “in the know”’ about roses this coming year 
.. the big year for All-America Roses. SEND 
TODAY for your free copy of the fall Star Rose 
Catalog and see Christian Dior, John S. Arm- 
strong, Golden Slippers and King’s Ransom— 
the finest collection of All-America Roses ever 
offered in one year. Each rose is brilliantly dis- 
played in true “Living Color” and informatively 
described to tell you everything you'll want to 
know about these four great All-America 
selections. 

In addition to the All-America rose feature, 
you'll find over 100 other roses in beautiful color 
to admire, to read about and to select from. New 
introductions you'll want to know about, old 
favorites you'll want to renew acquaintance 
with, helpful planting tips that will help you 
grow bigger and better roses in your own garden 
—all are packed into this big 40-page catalog 
for your benefit and enjoyment. Pa 
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BUT HURRY! 


Our Fall Catalog Supply is Limited 
. reserve your copy TODAY! 


Here’s a ‘‘Peek Preview’’ of what’s in store for you! 
CHRISTIAN DIOR 


gazine 


First red All-America hybrid tea in 9 years. 
Christian Dior is a magnificent, rich, excit- 
ing red beauty that truly deserves the All- 
America Award and the right to be called 
the finest red rose in the world today. 
Christian Dior’s “showy” blooms are borne 
on long, sturdy stems. Buds hold excep- 
tionally well, color does not blue or fade 
throughout the life of the rose. This is by 
far the most elegant rose available for dis- 
playing both in the garden and in the house. 
H. T. (Meilland.) Pl. Pat. 1943. 

$3.50 ea. 3 or more, $3.10 ea. 


KING'S RANSOM 

Brilliant, chrome-yellow blooms of excep- 
tional size and of remarkably lasting color 
captured the All-America Rose Award for 
King’s Ransom. This rose produces large, 
full blooms with sculptured petals and 
buds of perfect proportion. Full flowers of 
five to six inches are produced in profusion 
and are borne individually on long, strong 
Stems well above the foliage. H. T. Pl. 
Pat. App. For. 
$3.50 ea. 


3 or more, $3.10 ea. 


Wess Drage Svan se 3 for an $9.30 
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GOLDEN SLIPPERS 

Here is a floribunda that presents a dra- 
matic break-through in color—fluorescent 
orange and gold. Golden Slippers reveals 
its unique hues in bright gold, perfectly 
formed buds that are marked and flushed 
with red. As the bud opens, the upper petal 
surface is a fluorescent orange-vermilion 
which is complemented beautifully by the 
glow of gold on the lower petal. Sturdy, 
compact plant. Pl. Pat. App. For. 

$2.50 ea. 3 or more, $2.20 ea. 


Rid ne 


WEST GROVE PA 


“All-America 4” 
Offer 


Christian Dior (Hybrid Tea) 
John S$. Armstrong (Grandiflora) 
Golden Slippers (Floribunda) 
King's Ransom (Hybrid Tea) 
1 EACH OF FOUR 
ALL-AMERICA’S FOR 1962 


Only $11.45 
Dior Special Offer 


Name 


Address 


re 
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STAR ROSES 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 
West Grove 296, Pa. 


Please rush FREE Catalog 
“All-America 4°’ Offer 

Dior Special Offer 

The following rose selections. 


Post Office 


JOHN S. ARMSTRONG 
Velvety, dark red of intense deep tone 
which never varies in intensity from bud 
Stage to its glorious open bloom. Distinc- 
tive, medium-sized buds open into multi- 
petaled, full flowers that range to four 
inches across. Upright and free branching, 
John S. Armstrong is a well proportioned 
plant growing to an average height of 4 to 
54 feet. Grandiflora. Pl. Pat. App. For. 
$3.50 ea. 3 or more, $3.10 ea. 


ALL STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Enclosed is $ 


7. 





EPISCIAS 


Beautiful foliage 
plants in jewel col- 
ors. Red or blue 
flowers. Grow warm 
and shady like Afri- 
can Violets. Free in- 
structions. Rooted 
cuttings ready for 4- 
inch pots. 


Add $1.00 to either offers for yellow E. ‘Tropical Topaz.’ 


4 different varieties $3.45 _ postpaid 


8 different varieties $5.45 _ postpaid 
Color catalog orchids and tropical houseplants 25c 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
Box 537 FGJ . Boynton Beach, Florida 


NEW SICKLE BAR MOWER... 
PRICED FOR THE HOME GARDENER 


he Jari “chief” 
$159.50 


(Slight Freight Variation) 


32” cut —levels heavy 
grass, weeds, saplings 
with ease. Write today 
for full details and 
your dealer’s name. 


Jari Products, Inc. 
2938 Pillsbury Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dept. 6010 


EDEN ROAD IRIS 
GARDEN 


B=rosoxi7—& 
WENATCHEE. WASH = 
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For Men, Women, Families 

‘Growing demand everywhere for Flower Design- 

ers — men, women, eny ege. Big pay, nal or pet 

i your own Flower Shep. We train you 
time, supply professional design 
while bearning. 

10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME WITH FLOWERS ~ Flowers costing 
wholesale or from your garden bring dellers as corsages, wedding 
ee come from friends, neighbors, amines. 

is. Or grew flowers to sell to Florists, Sesy, proteabte. 
| Florists offer instruction, guidance including 

“10 “10 Ware to Make Money at Home with Flowers.” Stora 

deteils and Lesson in professional Flower Assanging. = vase 

CENTER, 


No obligation. Write tedey. FLORAL ARTS => usson 
Dept. 87 3570 West First Street, Los Angeies 4, Calif. ' Stee. 


Richard’s Old Homestead 
Giant ‘Flowering Pacific Hybrid 


ae 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 


Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet tall closely 
packed with individual flowers up to 
3” across. Plants resistant to disease. 
Sturdy stems withstand high winds. Ten 
beautiful varieties and colors. This year’s 
crop of plants is the finest we have ever 
grown! 
BLACK KNIGHT—Dorkest violet. 
BLUEBIRD—Med. bive, white bee. 
BLUE JAY—Dork blue, dorker bee. 
CAMELIARD—Lavender, white bee. 
GALAHAD—Giont pure white. 
GUINEVERE—Lt. pink, white bee. 
KING ARTHUR—Violet, white bee. 
PERCIVAL—Clear White. 
SUMMER SKIES—Lt. bi., white bee. 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed colors. 
3 of one kind $1.25 
6 of one kind $2.35 
12 of one kind $4.00 


plants, 3 of each kind 

30 $12.50 value for only $10.00 
Hane WWD eT 

5 shipped at a $1.25 

Order direct from this ad today. Plants 

sent postpaid at planting time. 


Write aie for our FREE 1961 Perennial etnies 
NT PERENNIALS FOR PERMANENCE 


RICHARDS. GARDENS, Box S-7D, Plainwell, Michigan 
4 





ALL AROUND MID-AMERICA 


Too MAny gardeners yield to the tempta- 
tion to cut back certain perennials in the 
border after they are through blooming 
to make more space for other plants that 
are now reaching their full growth. Peonies, 
for example, become large bushes after 
several year’s growth and they seem to 
be taking up too much space, crowding 
their neighbors. Since they bloomed earlier 
there seems to be no reason why they 
should be taking so much room. Why not 
cut them back? Unfortunately this can- 
not be done without adverse effects. The 
peony must be allowed to develop and 
manufacture food for future use during 
the entire summer while it is in the vegeta- 
tive state. Any reduction in its size will 
affect its continued existence. 

@ Irises, bleeding-heart, lilies and other 
plants are too often mistreated in the 
same way after they are through blooming. 
Irises and lilies should not be allowed to 
go to seed because this would be a waste 
of plant energy. Cut off the flowers as 
soon as they have faded or remove seed 
pods as soon as possible but don’t cut off 
any of the leaves. The leaves will be work- 
ing to provide food and energy for the 
future of the plant. 

@ When the flowers have faded on the 
spikes of delphinium, cut off the bloom 
stalk and wait for new shoots to appear 
at the base of the plant. Then cut off the 
old bloomed-out stalks at the ground. They 
are no longer important to the future of 
the plant and therefore can be removed 
to make way for the second growth which 
will result in another crop of flowers later 
on. To nourish this new growth, ring the 
plant with a scant handful of a complete 
analysis garden fertilizer. This will give a 
better crop of blooms. Scratch the fertilizer 
lightly into the soil and water down. 

@ The final pinching of the tips of 
chrysanthemums should be done early in 
July. Pinching late in the month will delay 
flower bud formation and postpone flower- 
ing to an unsafe time. This last pinching 
off of the tips of growth will cause more 
branching and a greater production of 
flowers. This will result also in sturdier 
plants that do not require staking. 

@ The first flush of blooms on the gar- 
den type roses comes to an end by early 
July in most parts of the North. It is 
then that an application of fertilizer should 
be made to strengthen and support the 
new cane growth which will result in 
a second crop of blooms appearing about 
the end of July or soon thereafter. Here 
in the North most rose growers prefer to 


make this the last fertilizing of roses for 
the season, because too much available 
plant food late in the year tends to keep 
the rose in a soft and succulent state and 
therefore more susceptible to winter injury, 
@ Use a rose dust or spray on tuberous 
begonias to protect the foliage from mildew 
and leaf spot diseases. Phaltan has been 
reported to be effective. It has proven to 
be one of the best fungicides for the con- 
trol of blackspot and mildew on roses, 


VICTOR H.RIES @ OHIO 


WHEN JULY’s HEAT makes you seek the 
shade, remember that many plants would 
like to do the same. Since they cannot 
help themselves, it is up to you to keep 
the soil cooler. A two-inch mulch of or- 
ganic matter will help to do this. Rotted 
leaves, peat moss, shredded bark, straw, 
shredded branches from line clearance 
crews, chopped corn cobs and cocoa bean 
shells are examples of good mulches. 

@ With the heat comes lack of soil 
moisture. Water once a week, applying 
the equivalent of one inch of rainfall. Keep 
seed beds and small plants nicely moist 
at all times, applying water as often as 
necessary to do this. 

@ Early this month there is still time 
to give another application of fertilizer. If 
the weather is dry, try using a soluble 
fertilizer applied through a sprinkler. There 
are siphons on the market which will suck 
the fertilizer out of a plastic pail into the 
sprinkler. This reduces the water pressure, 
so the sprinkler will not cover as large an 
area as before. 

@ Spider mites, or red spiders, thrive in 
hot dry weather. They are hard to see, 
but the evidence — grayish or brownish 
foliage — gives them away. Malathion is 
the most common control for red spider 
mites. Use it either as a dust or a spray. 
If this does not get them, try Aramite, 
Kelthane, Trithion or chlorobenzilate. It 
is very important to get the material on 
the underside of the leaves. Dust may do 
a better job than spray unless you have 
at least 100 pounds pressure in your 
sprayer. Repeat every two or three weeks 
until new growth has natural color. 

@ The small, white scale insects that 
appear on euonymus are hard to get for 
they raise several broods each season. A 
mixture of DDT and malathion seems to 
be most effective. On the other hand, for 
plant lice the DDT makes matters worse 
for it kills the insects that feed on the 
aphids without getting the aphids. 

@ Make sure all summer bulbs—glads, 
tuberoses and others—have been planted. 


Flower & Garden Magazine 
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OR THE 
MID-AMERICA 


| ROBERT H. RUCKER @ 


ers i : at ORE aR RED ES 

Tue pivipinc and transplanting of the 
bearded iris is one of the most important 
tasks for July. The new varieties ordered 
earlier should have been received for plant- 
ing this month, also. After blooming, these 
plants need about six weeks to ripen or 
mature their rhizomes for best results. In 
dividing it is well to make clean cuts 
through the rhizomes with a sharp knife. 
Either air dry the cuts until they are sealed 
over or dust lightly with lime to ac- 
complish the same. One fan of leaves is 
normally all that is needed for a new plant 
and sometimes the growers send a very 
small one. These are easily started, how- 
ever, and will grow into flowering size by 
next spring. Space the plantings well apart 
for good growing room with the growing 
point (fan) in the direction of desired 
growth. Add one-half cup superphosphate 
deep into the soil before planting. Place 
the rhizome slightly above the level of the 
surrounding bed. Without good drainage. 
the rhizomes will rot quickly. In most 
parts of the Southwest, the addition of 
peat moss improves the soil. The rhizome 
must have at least one fan of leaves in 
order to grow, so throw away any rhizomes 
without leaves. In keeping the varieties 
separate until permanent labels are made, 
write on the leaves with an ordinary soft 
lead pencil. This marking will remain for 
several weeks. 

@ Lawn areas need careful attention 
during hot, dry days of July. In thin soils, 
burning can easily happen. Watch for 
these spots, as the grass will turn a blue- 
green and appear wilted. Permanent re- 
pair can be made by digging in shredded 
peat moss or screened compost to add 
humus and increase the water-holding 
capacity of the soil. A light feeding of an 
all-purpose fertilizer, four pounds per 
1,000 square feet of lawn area, will keep 
the grass green and in good vegetative 
growth. Regular watering is essential. 
Many gardeners are installing under- 
ground sprinkler systems of plastic pipes. 
These are designed to discharge the water 
underground with no aboveground dis- 
persal. There is practically no loss by 
evaporation and this causes the grass to 
be deep rooted. There is the possibility of 
a tremendous saving in water costs as 
well as having the water more available 
to the grass plants. 

® Watering the entire garden is of 
primary importance. Never sprinkle 
lightly as this is harmful, but rather soak 
thoroughly. Keep all old blooms picked 
off to discourage the production of seed. 
When a plant begins to make seed, its 
Processes change from vegetative to re- 
productive and the production of bloom 
growth is curtailed. Be constantly on the 

(Please turn page }) 
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Mid-Summer Savings on 


IRIS 


From the “WILDS” 
OF MISSOURI 


Get 50% More For Your Money 
Order Now — During Our Midsummer Sale! 


For gorgeous masses of dramatic color in your garden . . 
floral arrangements for your table .. . 


. striking 


with absolute minimum care, 


select ever popular, easy-to-grow perennial IRIS. Order now at these 


special savings and a. 
very small investment. 


striking, colorful blooms year-after-year at a 
If-multiplying, they grow more beautiful each year. Select your 


favorites from this list of finest quality plants then choose 50% more in value at 


no extra cost. Act now! 


Cat. Price 
0 Accent, yellow, rose-red bicolor 1.00 


0 Apricot Glory, light apricot 
or salmon . 


C Apricot Supreme, large rich 
apricot-salmon 


Pheasant, huge. 
rich brown . 


© Ballerina, large. wide-petaled 
flamingo-pink 


© Bishop’s Robe, velvety 
black purple 


2 Black Diamond, radiant 
velvety blue-black 


OC Blue Sapphire, Dykes 
Medal blue - 


DC Blue Valley, large. 
ruffled blue .... 


© By Line, rich deep yellow 
and purplish-red 


C Cathedral Bellis, large 
ruffled pink 


CD Centurion, impressive 
rich brown . 


OC Chivalry, large ruffled biue 


OC Cliffs of Dover, white: 
large, flaring & ruffled 


0 Cloud Cap, huge flamingo pink 
C2) Colorgio, rose-pink and gold 
© Crispette, lacy edged orchid 
© Ebony Echo, ruffled deep red 
C2 Foxfire, deep glowing yellow 


© Gala Finale, reddest 
and yellow’’ plicata 


© Ginger, spicy. 
colored blend 


2 Harber Blue, large light blue 


C2 Helen Collingwood, 
lavender, violet-purple 


2 Helen McKenzie, pure 
white of perfection 


ANY $750 WORTH 


“red 


ginger- 


Add 35c to Each Order to Cover Packing and 

Handling — Minimum Order Total Only $5.35. 

(Any $12 worth, $8; $15 worth, $10; 
$22.50 worth, $15, etc.) 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER (NOT 
Orders outside the 48 states are 
ie (add 85c total, 


NO C.0O.D.'s. 
CASH) PLEASE! 


SOc extra for additional pos 


1 00 


75 


2.00 


-50 


75 
75 


.00 
.00 
-50 
-50 
75 
.00 


75 


50 


.00 
-50 
1.00 


these quality 
labeled plants for 


cluding 3S¢ packing and handling). 


Send 50c 
for this 
beautiful 


68 Page 
Color 
Catalog 


Daylilies, iris, Peonies! 


Over a thousand varieties; all 
famous ‘Wild’ quality and fully 
described. Many bargain offers. 
FREE WITH ORDER! 


r 
| 
| 
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Cat. Price 


C2 Honer Bright. large 
flowered yellow plicata 


© Inca Chief, startling: 
rich golden bronze 


(2 Ividescence, light pink 


DC Jane Phillips, immense 
clear light blue 


2 Lady tise, large 
ruffled powder blue 


2 Lady Mohr, oyster-white 
and pale chartreuse 


2 Late Snow, late flowering white 


OC Leading Lady, ruffled 
colonial buf 


C2) Limelight, large. 
cool, canary-yellow 


©) Mayan Gold, 
deep gold sel 


© Maytime, rich two-toned 
lilac pink 


C2 Majorette, superb red 
violet bicolor 


C2 Melody Lane, large 
golden apricot 


©) Midnight Blue, biue-black. 
deep violet overtones 


C) Mystic Melody, yellow 
falls & cream standards 


©) New Hope, ruffied. white 
and violet plicata 


€ Ola Kala, ruffied deep yellow 
02 Orelio, large rich deep red 


(2 Oriental Glory, rich 
glossy red & heliotrope 


© Pacemaker, smooth velvety red 


C) Palomino, aptly named. 
pink & copper-amber 


C2) Paradise Pink, clear 
flamingo-pink 


nm 


laced. 


peautitet 





C) Pink Formal, rich salmon pink 


tions. 


Note 
in- 


75 


50 
75 


1 


.00 


-00 


.00 


00 
00 


Cat. Price 
1.00 
C2 Pink Sensation, large light pink 1.00 


C) Pink Plume, large orchid-pink 


OC Pink Talcum, peach- 
blossom-pink - 


C) Pert Wine, rich wine 
red dotted on white 


© Prospector, deep golden yellow 
C Quechee, garnet-red self 

DC Radiation, large orchid-pink 

C2 Right Royal, large rose-red 


©) Royal Sovereign, very 
light orange 


OC Ruffled Bouquet, frilled 
and ruffled cream 


C2 Russet Wings, golden 
copper & apricot blend 


DC Sable, deepest biue-biack-violet 


C) Sable Night, Dykes Medal. 
silken black-violet 


CG Snow Goddess, ruffied 
white. wide petals 


02 Solid Gold, deep gold 


2 Setid Mahogany, large 
mahogany-red 


2) Spanish Peaks, velvety 
textured all white 


© Sunset Blaze, 
sunset colors 


C2) Technicolor, brilliant ruby-red 


- The Red Douglas, 
large dark red 


C2 Thotmes fil, a sultry 
golden tan 


€) Tep Flight, an apricot beauty 


02 Truly Yours, cream 
embroidered gold 


C2 Twilight Sky, excellent pink 


C2 Vielet Harmony, a fine. 
ruffled violet 


blazing 


ORDER TODAY! 


WE SHIP ONLY LARGE, STURDY, 
well developed plants. 
fresh dug daily to fill your order 
and rushed to you next day with 
full planting and cultural instruc- 


They are 


We substitute equal or greater 
value if your 2nd choice not given. 


1.00 


1.00 
75 
75 
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Mt blend bau, ye 


DEPT. GX-71 


C) Please send me the varieties | have checked above, with planting 
| enclose $ 

(Add 35c for packing and handling, 85c if outside 48 states.) 
| © Enclosed is 50c for color catalog only. 


instruction and Free catalog. 


Ee 


CITY 


jlinenmsittiieseieaais 


SARCOXIE, MO. 


STATE__ 
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ROOTONE 


stimulates root 
development 
of cuttings ! 


Rootone, standard hormone growth 
stimulant treatment for cuttings, 
stimulates root development, actu- 
ally increases the number of cuttings 
which develop roots. To multiply 
your favorite plants, trees, shrubs, 
indoors or out, use Rootone. Now 
with fungicide added to guard against 
soil borne disease. 


As Easy as I, 2, 3 


é 


1 TAKE CUTTING 
Use a sharp knife, make clean cut. 


2 DIP IN ROOTONE 
Shake off excess. 


3 INSERT IN ROOTING MEDIUM 
Water with fine spray. 


Try multiplying your 
own favorite plants, 
trees, shrubs with 
Rootone. It costs so 
* little and it's fun tool 
In TWO 
CONVENIENT SIZES 
Envelope (enough for 
400 cuttings) 35 cents 


2-oz. economy jor 
(enough for 3000 
cuttings; $1.25 


Roorone 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. © St. Joseph, Mo. © Niles, Calif. 
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lookout for red spiders—the yellowing of 
foliage is usually an indication of their 
presence. Spray with a contact insecticide 
or with a stiff stream of water. Weekly 
applications of liquid manure will keep 
roses productive. Keep up the weekly spray 
schedule for control of blackspot. Prune 
climbing roses as soon as they have fin- 
ished blooming; remove most of the old 
canes to the roots. Last plantings of chrys- 
anthemums can be made for fall color. 
Gladiolus can still be planted until mid- 
month for late summer color. Another 
planting of tigridias (Mexican shellflower) 
can be made. These corms should be 
marked as they must be lifted before cold 
weather. Order pansy seed for planting 
next month. It is time to plant red spider 
lilies (lycoris) for early fall bloom. 


STANLEY R.McLANE e@ MISSOURI 


et 
sb HASA Sioa aoe es oa 


Keep up the spray program on roses. A 
fall display of fine blooms depends largely 
on the amount and condition of foliage 
maintained from now until September. 

@ The growth of bluegrass is slowed 


by hot weather, so mowing will be less, 


frequent than during May and June. Be 
sure to set your mower to cut at least 
three inches high. Grasses such as zoysia, 
bermuda and bent should be cut about 
an inch high, with clippings removed. 

@ The lawn may be watered any time 
during the day. However, since more of 
the water is lost by evaporation in mid- 
day, watering in early morning, late after- 
noon or at night will be more efficient. 

@ Remove faded blooms to help keep 
the border neat and conserve plant energy. 

@ Look for bagworms on evergreens. If 
present, spray with arsenate of lead, five 
pounds to 100 gallons of water. 

e@ Tulips or narcissus may be dug at 
this time. Store bulbs in a dry place. Re- 
plant narcissus in September or October, 
tulips in October or November, using only 
the larger bulbs. Narcissus naturalized in 
woodlands or those in the perennial border 
need not be disturbed as they usually 
continue to bloom for many years. 

@ Provide water for the birds these hot 
dry days. They will repay you by their in- 
sect control service and morning concerts. 

@ Continue to water thoroughly about 
once a week the evergreens, trees and 
shrubs which were planted last fall or this 
spring. Do not allow showers to interfere 
with the schedule. 

@ Remove as far down as possible the 
suckers which come up from understocks 
on which the following named plants have 
either been budded or grafted: roses, 
flowering almond, purpleleaf and flower- 
ing plum, flowering crabs and peaches, 
lilacs and some of the new viburnums. 
If the suckers escape notice, they may 
soon crowd out the desirable variety. 


| MINNIE HALL BROWN @ LOUISIANA 


Easy Does 1T! If you have been faithful 
to your garden tasks during the winter and 
spring months, you may use this month 
for puttering. One thing is essential — 
watering. Plants, like people, can survive 
longer without food than they can with- 
out water. So keep your lawn and plants 
well watered and other than this you may 
sit by the picture window, in the cool- 
ness of your home, or lie in a hammock 
in the shade of a tree and enjoy the 
fruits of your labor. 


@ Personally, the heat has never 
bothered me when I am busy in the 
garden; but if it bothers you, then get 
out in the early morning or late afternoon. 
Do not spray foliage in the late afternoon, 
for many plants do not like wet leaves 
during the warm humid nights. The lawn 
may be watered at any time during the 
day or night. Never just sprinkle, but soak 
the ground thoroughly. 


@ The early summer varieties of day- 
lilies are bringing their magic to us now. 
They gladden us with little or no care; 
but with a little special attention to nv- 
trition and moisture their season will be 
lengthened and each clump will blossom 
more abundantly. They are excellent for 
cutting and blend nicely with blue. Last 
year I had a 100-foot row which began 
blooming in late June and continued into 
August. They were watered weekly during 
dry periods and fed lightly every two 
weeks during the flowering season. Arm- 
loads of blossoms were given away and yet 
they were not missed in the landscape. 


@ You may divide your bearded irises 
this month, or, if you prefer, wait until 
the cooler weather. However, divide them 
before the middle of December for best 
results next spring. 


@ By now the pansies, violas and calen- 
dulas may have succumbed to the heat. 
Fill in these spaces with rose moss (portu- 
laca), sweet alyssum, balsam, torenia or 
rooted cuttings of petunias or coleus. Sow 
patches of zinnias, ‘Petite’ marigolds and 
dwarf celosia hither, thither and yon in 
your beds and borders to retain the 
brightness in your garden. All will give a 
good season of bloom before frost. 

@ Many nurserymen offer bargains in 
container-grown plants at this time of the 
year, in order to make room for new stock. 
Visit several local nurseries and pick up 
some of the plants that you have been 
longing for, but perhaps thought were too 
expensive. This gives you the opportunity 
of experimenting with some new plants. 
Container-grown plants may be trans 
planted now or at any time without shock. 
However, do not let them sit around in 
the hot sun and wind for any length of 
time. Water well after planting. 
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Hot WEATHER brings on a host of garden 
pests. Be alert and ready to apply effective 
controls as soon as trouble is noticed. 

e Red spider and other spider mites 
are, as a rule, not visible to the naked 
eye, but the damage they do is plainly 
evident. Mite infested plants don’t possess 
the healthy, dark green color of normal 
plants. Mites attack such plants as tree 
fruits, small fruits like raspberries and 
strawberries, roses, phlox, evergreens and 
deciduous trees. Control with Aramite, 
Kelthane, ovex or Tedion. 

@ Aphids multiply rapidly during hot 
weather. These soft-bodied insects or plant 
lice are found on numerous plants; some 
aphids spread virus diseases from plant to 
plant. Control with malathion or nicotine 
sulfate sprays. 

@ Frequently overlooked until it’s too 
late, a tiny insect, the thrips, causes 
serious damage to gladiolus in this area. 
Longitudinal whitish streaks on foliage, 
and later on blossoms, signify their pres- 
ence. Spray or dust the plants at weekly 
to ten-day intervals with DDT, dieldrin 
or malathion. 

® Watch garden plants for chewing in- 
sects. Numerous adult beetles, and the 
larvae of other beetles, moths and butter- 
flies attack many garden plants. They feed 
by chewing the foliage. Another group of 
tiny beetles, the flea beetles, riddle plant 
foliage with tiny pin holes. Control with 
insecticide such as DDT, methoxychlor or 
lead arsenate. 

® Summer warmth brings on quick weed 
growth. Use the hoe often, or use weed 
killers where they can be applied without 
damage to useful plants. Don’t let weeds 
go to seed; if possible, keep them under 
control even beyond your garden area, as 
well as within. 

® Yellowing of foliage (chlorosis) of 
some garden plants is often due to soil 
that is too alkaline. Iron is tied up in the 
soil and the plants are unable to use it, 
and as a result the chlorophyll-making 
process is slowed down in the plant. In 
many cases, the application of iron che- 
lates (Sequestrene, for example) to the 
soil, or as dilute sprays to the foliage, 
helps the plants return to normal green. 

® Plants will be using and transpiring 
water rapidly this month so they will need 
irrigation more often than earlier or later 
in the growing season. 

® This is the ideal month to transplant 
the German or bearded iris. To maintain 
young, vigorous plantings, transplanting 
every three years is advised. In dividing 
a clump, the use of young fans towards 
the outer edge of the clumps is suggested. 
See page 44 of last month’s F@G for more 


information about dividing and transplant- 
Ing irises. @ 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


a 


Gis 
Watermelon 


Vivid and brilliant 
deep Watermelon 
Pink. Huge 6 to 7 
. inch flowers. 
x4 . Ea. $1.50; Three, $4.25 


- 


ste sft sf 
...only one of the many rare items 
found in........ WAYSIDE'S 
NEW FALL CATALOG 


Bold and gloriously colorful, Wayside’s fourteen different Oriental Poppy 
selections, illustrated in life-like color, are stunning to behold and ‘more 
than a joy to grow, for they need little or no care once they are established. 


Oriental Poppies are just one of the over 
1300 magnificent garden subjects Wayside 
offers the keen gardener for Autumn planting. 
See the finest of Holland bulbs, the newest of 
shrubs, the rarest and hardiest of azaleas, the 
most vigorous “Pedigreed” perennials. You'll 
find them all....and so much more...in the 
152 page Wayside Catalog for Fall. With 
them, too, you'll discover factual instructions 


for planting, growing and care. 

You'll find that your Wayside Gardens’ 
catalog is far more than a convenience for 
ordering the finest stock available . . . it is 
also one of the foremost gardening books on 
the market today. Order yours . . . even if 
poppies are not your forte, for all Wayside 
offerings are lovely, exciting and best of all 
... completely dependable. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy of the most complete Fall planting garden catalog ever compiled, please 
enclose $1.00 with your request, to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy book. 
Nothing can compare with its superb selection of rare and unusual new things. 152 pages, 
with hundreds of true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. Over 1360 hardy 
“Pedigreed” plants, rare bulbs, shrubs, trees and prize roses. 


215 MENTOR AVE., 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside fia Gardens 





IRIS 
SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 


Any 5 for $2.50; any 10 for $4.50; 
and 20 for $8.25; any 35 for $13.50; 
all 50 for $18.00 postpaid U.S.A. 


AZURE SKIES—Dainty ruffied sky blue 

AT DAWNING—Crushed strawberries G cream 
AUBURN—Clowing deep reddish brown 
ALLINE ROGERS—Lovely rose and pink 
BLUE RHYTHM—Outstanding vivid blue 
BUFFAWN—Smooth silk-like salmon buff 
BRIGHT MELODY—Bright metallic purple 
BALLET DANCER—Flaring golden apricot 
CORITICA—Fine yellow speckled brown 
CLARET VELVET—Lustrous deep wine red 
CALIF. GOLD—Brilliant goiden yellow 
COPPER ROSE—Luscious rose G copper 
CHIVALRY—Grand true medium blue 
CHAMOIS—Wel!l named gleaming copper 
DEEP VELVET—Huge rich royal purple 

—. DUBUAR—Lovely smooth orchid pink 
ELLA CALLIS—Brilliant orange copper 
FANTASY—Fine rose pink flamingo 

FRANK ADAMS—Fiery red crowned gold 
FORT KNOX—Shiny golden yellow 

FLORA ZENOR—Dainty soft cameo pink 
GREAT LAKES—Famous sky blue favorite 
GOLD RUFFLES—Huge yellow etched gold 
INDIAN HILLS—Deep glowing raisin red 
ITALIAN JOY—Vivid cerise toned fuchsia 
ILL. SUNSHINE—Giant golden yellow 
JAKE—One of finest of good whites 
KING’S JESTER—Showy white etched wine 
LIGHTHOUSE—Bright rose with gold heart 
LOUVOIS—Lustrous velvety brown tones 
LAKE BREEZE—Blue as a lake in summer 
MIST? GOLD—Delicate lemon & gold 
MOONLIT SEA—OQuaint yellow brushed violet 
MELITZA—Salmon ivory with flaming beard 
MING YELLOW—Giant sparkling deep gold 
MATTERHORN—Statuesque ivory white 
MELODY LACE—Cream stitched rose pink 
MEXICO—Burnished copper and bright red 
PAINTED DESERT—Blended violet and bronze 
PEACHBLOW— Delightful peach and rose 
PRAIRIE SUNSET—Pink, copper and gold 
ROYAL SCOT—Yellow splashed fiery red 
ROSY WINCS—Lovely strawberry tones 
SOLID MAHOCANY—Glowing mahogany red 
SNOW FLURRY—Heavily ruffled icy white 
SAN FRANCISCO—CGiant white etched biue 
SUNSET BLAZE—Fiery bronze and red 
TIFFANY—Huge yellow speckled violet _ 
TREASURE ISLAND—Fine lemon and gold 
THREE CHEERS—Striking blue G purple 


“MOHR" IRIS 


An increasingly popular family of Hybrid 
Iris with truly spectacular flowers. Try 
them! 


Any five of the following Mohr Iris $3.25. 
All 9 for $5.00 ppd. U.S.A. 


[ BARRIMOHR—Shapely purple bi-color 

[ BLUMOHR—Delicate soft blue 

(0 BUTTERFLY WINGS—CGray biue marked brown 
[| ELMOHR—Spectacular mulberry purple 

[) FRIEDA MOHR—Massive lilac rose pink 
UO 
0 
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LADY MOHR—Striking large chartreuse 
MOHRESQUE—Unique buff flecked purple 
MOHRLOFF—Heavily marbled lavender 
ORMOHR—Popular large silvery blue 


One each of all 59 Iris listed above 
$22.00 Postpaid U.S.A. 


FREE 


It pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-71, Spokane, Wash. | 
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COLORED CATALOG 


Perennials + Alpines 
Chrysanthemums « Iris 
Daylilies + Poppies 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


What causes my asters to die after 
they start to bloom? F.Z., Ill. 
Aster yellows is a disease seen almost every- 
where that asters are grown outdoors. It 
appears also in many garden vegetables 
and common weeds. Leafhoppers carry the 
virus from other plants to the asters. There 
are three factors involved: the virus itself, 
the aster plants, and the carrier, or leaf- 
hopper. The virus lives over winter in 
perennial weeds. A thorough cleanup in 
the fall may help to control the virus the 
following year. Regular spraying from June 
to September with 25 per cent DDT con- 
centrate emulsion, one ounce per gallon 
of water should largely control leafhoppers. 
There is no control after the aster plant 
has become diseased. It should be dug out 

of the garden and burned. 
Seven years ago we planted blue 
spruce as foundation plantings near 
the corners of our house. They are 
beautiful trees but growing too tall. 
Can we check their growth to keep 
them in scale with the house? Mrs. 
G.W.Z., Ind. 
When spruce trees are used as foundation 
plantings, holding back their growth by 
pruning prolongs their usefulness. Even- 
tually they will outgrow their space and 
need to be removed. To maintain shape, 
form and size, pruning is beneficial and 
indeed essential. Light pruning of the new 
growth each year is better than severe 
pruning at infrequent intervals. An exami- 
nation of the branches will show small buds 
along each stem. Cut the new growth back 
as far as you can and still leave some of 
these buds. They will produce the new 
growths next spring. Shearing may be done 
now, or at almost any time. The best time 
is in the spring just before the evergreens 
begin to green up with new growth. 
What spray should be used on 
dahlia plants so grasshoppers won't 
feast on them? Mrs. C. S., S. Dak. 
It is doubtful if any spray material will 
keep grasshoppers away from dahlias. 
Grasshoppers may be destroyed either by 
using poison bait or by spraying the foliage 
of all vegetation around the dahlias. If 
bait is used, mix four tablespoonfuls of 
chlordane dust with ten pounds of coarse 
bran and scatter it around the area to be 
protected. If spraying is preferred, use 
chlordane emulsion, five tablespoonfuls per 
gallon of water, and spray all foliage 
around the dahlias. Chlordane is extremely 
toxic to grasshoppers. A good kill over 
the entire grounds will keep most of them 
away from the dahlia blooms. 
What special treatment should day- 
lilies receive to make them set 
seed? M.C., Mich. 
To secure seed from a daylily, remove the 


anthers (these contain the pollen) from q 
flower as soon as it opens. Shake ripe 
pollen from the anthers of another variety 
of daylily and with a camel’s hair brush, 
dust pollen on the sticky stigma of the 
flower from which you have removed the 
anthers. This is most easily done during 
midday. The pollinated flower should pro- 
duce a seed pod. 
Our lawn seems to have a mat of 
dead grass next to the ground. Each 
time the grass is tall enough to 
mow it is cut back to the dead part 
and the lawn looks as though it 
had been through a long drouth. 
What should be done to correct 
this? Mrs. G.E., Mich. 
A mat of dead grass next to the ground 
indicates improper mowing practice. In 
the spring, rake out the dead grass before 
growth starts. Then, if your mower is 
set to cut three inches high, as soon as the 
grass is 3% to four inches tall, mow it 
and remove the clippings. The clippings 
may be left after midsummer but in the 
spring they are best removed unless the 
grass is thin. Mow the lawn often. Don't 
let it become five or six inches tall then 
mow it close. That not only removes al- 
most all of the new green growth but it 
injures the lawn and wrecks its appearance. 
Could you tell me what makes 
radishes grow big tops with hardly 
any roots? We have a very rich 
soil and other vegetables do well. 
Mrs. A.D., Minn. 
Growing radishes too thick will cause them 
to fail to produce large roots. Thin the seed- 
lings as soon as they can be pulled easily. 
Large amounts of nitrogen in the soil will 
produce leaf growth at the expense of 
roots. Your very rich soil is probably ex- 
cessively high in nitrogen. Get improved 
varieties of radishes. Sow them early and 
thin the plants. If they are on porous. 
ordinary garden soil they can scarcely fail 
to produce an excellent crop. 
I have been trying to grow a ma- 
donna lily for two years but the 
leaves come up about three to five 
inches and then begin to fall away 
from each other. What could be 
wrong? R.S., Ind. 
That is the way a madonna lily should 
grow. Planted two to three inches deep 
in the fall, the bulb starts into growth. 
It produces a rosette of moderate size 
leaves that stay green all winter. The next 
spring the flower stalk appears from the 
center of the leaf cluster and the blooms 
develop on this stem. 
My climbing roses get long shoots 
but very few flowers, and _ these 
are mostly around the bottom on 
the short canes. Can anything be 
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done besides spraying and watering | 


to produce bloom? J.E.E., Iowa. 
Proper and regular pruning should improve 
the blooming habits of climbing roses. Just 
after the blooming period remove entirely 
some of the old canes, that is, those that 
have flowered. The new basal canes start- 
ing this year will replace the ones removed 
and become blooming canes next year. The 
number of old canes that should be re- 
moved depends on the vigor of the plant 
and the number of new canes starting. 
Some climbing roses are naturally shy 
bloomers but most flower profusely. 
My black raspberries die or dry up 
when it is time for harvest. I 
planted them last spring with 
plenty of peat moss. In July I 
covered them with two or three 
inches of peat moss. This spring 
they were covered with straw. They 
were fertilized in February, April 
and at the end of June. What else 
do they need? Mrs. C. H., Ohio. 
Your raspberries are being killed with kind- 
ness. They require well-drained soil. In 
waterlogged soil the roots suffocate from 
excess water. The large amount of peat 
moss plus heavy straw mulch may have 
caused the root systems to be killed during 
rainy weather. Fertilizers should be used 
sparingly or not at all. If the soil is good 
garden loam to start with, no fertilizer is 
needed. Excess nitrogen causes weak canes 
and soft growth susceptible to disease. 
Plant new disease-free nursery stock in a 
well-drained soil. Give them little attention 
except careful pruning and shallow culti- 
vation to keep the weeds down. 
The leaves of my redbud trees are 
a pale green with deeper green 
spots. The edges become puckered 
and the effect is like a seersucker 
material, I have sprayed with mala- 
thion and a general garden spray 
but it seems to have no effect. I 
can find no insect. What causes 
this and what is the treatment? 
Mrs. L.S.S., Nebr. 
Redbuds are none too hardy under your 
growing conditions. If they could be given 
some shelter, such as shade from larger 
trees or be protected by a wall or building 
to the north, they would leaf out more 
fully. It is not unusual for redbud leaves 
to show variations in color giving them a 
slightly mottled appearance. This color 
variation is not due to insects or diseases 
and spraying is unnecessary. 
A friend and I started slips from 
a passion vine. They thrived beauti- 
fully but had no flowers. What 
caused this? Mrs. F.P., Wis. 
Likely your passion vines did not have a 
long enough growing season. Cuttings or 
seedlings should be started from midsum- 
mer to fall and carried over winter in- 
doors. This vine is tropical and the cuttings 
should be taken by August and carried over 
winter indoors to be transplanted outdoors 
as soon as the frost free date is past. If 
cuttings are taken from blooming-age plants 
they should bloom the first year although 
some varieties wait two or three years be- 
fore blooming. Passiflora edulis sets the 
most fruit. P. byronoides usually blooms 
the first year. P. violacea should be hardy 
outdoors in Wisconsin if grown in a shel- 
tered place. @ 
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2, a can count on Schreiner’s 
robust daylilies for a burst of glo- 
rious color—even during the hot- 
test of midsummer months your 
garden will bea riot of color. 
Schreiner’s Gardens lists the new- 
est Stout Medal Winners and 
more of the luxuriant MERIT 
AWARD winning varieties than 
any other list. See our listing of 
these easy-to-grow perennials. 


DELUXE OFFER 


C) ATLAS, ruffled large outstanding yellow.... 
CJ) BLACK LEOPARD, silken black red 

C) COLONIAL DAME, ruffled buff- apricot... 

() CRIMSON GLORY, floriferous crimson beauty. 
C) EVELYN CLAAR, fine pink ; 
CJ FLAMBEAU, bright firecracker red 

C) FLAMBOYANT, perky striking eyed kind 

C) GEORGIA, large 6” rose buff pink ..... 

C) LITTLE CHERUB, ideal rockery style yeliow. . 
(CJ MABEL FULLER, wonderful velvety red 


pink special 
4 for $3.35 


$5.00 CATALOG VALUE 


Dramatize your garden with the newest 
garden fashion-color . . . PINK! Four 
stunning beauties: Evelyn Claar, Pink 
Damask, Picture and Neyron Rose, in 
varying hues of pinks—varying heights. 
Exceptional low price because of our 
ample supply. 
YOUR CHOICE $9 * 
mahogany eye 
PAINTED LADY, ruffled 8” crimson brown. 
PINK DAMASK, reflexed rose-pink .. 
RINGLETS, arrangers’ delight, perky ‘chrome. 
ROSE GEM, rose toned, medium deep 
ROYAL RUBY, rich ruby red 
SPICE, spicy cinnamon red 


TALISMAN, lovely buff and pink 
WINDSOR TAN, tan and buff yellow bicolor. 


MARIONETTE, buttercup yellow with 


All 20 above for only $10.00 


1961 Catalog now ready. 
32 pages, 49 true-to-life | 
brilliant color illustra- 
tions of the finer daylily 
varieties. Culture tips, 
planting guide. A must 
have for the Daylily fan. 
Send 25¢ (or free with 
an order for plants from 
this page). 
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City __Zone 
hes, 


a 


ROUTE 2, BOX 300J, SALEM, OREGON 
Please send me the following for which | am 
enclosing $ (No C.0.D.’s please) 
CD DeLuxe Offer, 10-kinds (checked above) $5.00 

(] All 20 Beautiful Daylilies only $10.00 

C5 Great Pinks, $7.50 value, only $5.00 

C) 1961 Catalog (free with any order above) 25¢ 
Please include 35¢ for postage and handling 


State 
















STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Here it is! Your chance to get the New “Sun- 
Glory” prefabricated complete-to-ground green- 
house! Newest style! Lifetime Redwood! Hail- 
proof! Self-shading. Needs no Base! Has built- 
in benches. Prices on Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 
start at $199, freight prepaid! Send for Color 
Catalog showing sizes and styles. 

Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., Dept. CG, 
11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland 19, Ore. 


RED ROBIN LIVING ma 





Amazing Ever-blooming Hybrid Red Rose Hedge 
Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 


FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 
GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 810, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


The Very Best 
GARDEN INSEC T CONTROL 


BIOLOGICAL 
Insect Control 


Residues! 





TRIK-O Carded Insect Eggs (microscopic 
Trichogramma) quickly hatch into thou- 
sands of tiny good insects that destroy mil- 
lions of Lepidopterous eggs (that hatch into 
bad worms and bugs). Trichogramma are 
Specific destroyers of harmful bug eggs. Will 
not feed on vegetation or harm other ben- 
eficial insects. One to three TRIK-O liber- 
ations are usually sufficient for the entire 
growing season. 

The TRIK-O Insect Control Program is the best, 
the easiest, the surest, the safest and the most 
economical way to control bad bugs. 


TRIK-O is recommended for: 
Flower and Vegetable Gardens, 


Berries, Grapes, Fruit and Nut 
Trees and many field crops. 





One package of TRIK-O (4000-6000 mi- 
croscopic Trichogramma) protects up to five 
acres! 1-5 packages - $2.98 per pkg., post- 
paid in U.S. 6 or more packages - $2.49 per 
pkg., postpaid in U.S. State type of garden 
or crop for correct TRIK-O strain and send 
name and address with cash, check or money 


order to: Gothard, Inc. 


P. O. Box 332-A, Canutillo, Texas 


Free brochure on Trichogramma Biclogical Insect 
Control upon request. 
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Basic Botany for Gardeners 


SOIL FERTILITY 


MENTION FERTILIZER to an engineer or 
to a chemist and he begins immediately 
to think in terms of inorganic minerals 
which have been assembled into a bag 
which his mind labels “commercial ferti- 
lizer.’ Talk of fertilizer to the organic 
gardening zealot and he sees visions of 
compost heaps, bone meal, manure, dried 
blood and other natural sources of nutri- 
ents. And the poor old home gardener is 
trapped between a barrage of, get this, 
OPINION, from these two schools whose 
positions are as far apart as Kipling’s East 
and West and whose logic is about as valid 
as two plus two equals five. Let’s look at 
soil fertility from a soil organism’s point 
of view. 

First of all, recall the rock particle 
structure that is the skeleton of all soils— 
the gravel, sand, silt and clay, all mixed 
together and all composed of broken up 
rock. Between these different sized bits of 
crumbled rock there is air, water with dis- 
solved mineral and organic nutrients, 
humus which is dead organic material, and 
the living organic material such as worms, 
grubs, protozoans, algae, fungi, plant roots 
and so on. Now let us examine where nu- 
trient materials come from in all this mix- 
ture. That is, we have a living root that 
will take in nutrition for the plant—where 
is that nutrient to come from? Since all 
food material must be dissolved before it 
can enter the plant, the only available 
food is that which is found in the soil 
solution. How did it get there? Several 
possibilities come to mind. Someone may 
have fertilized the garden and the minerals 
have dissolved in the rain water and 
washed down around the roots. This is 
one possible source. Another possibility 
is that leaves have fallen, rotted down, 
being gradually digested by the living 
organisms of the soil until they reach the 
soluble state. This is the usual story in the 
undisturbed forests and prairies; there is 
a cycle of growth, death, decay, solubiliza- 
tion and regrowth. The third possibility is 
that animal fertilizer has been scattered 
on the garden and the nutrient ingredients 
have leached down through the soil. 

Why does it make a difference 
whether a gardener uses commercial 
fertilizer or manure? The answer lies in 
the humus fraction of the soil. Any gar- 
dener knows that a purely mineral soil 
composed only of clay, silt, sand and gravel 
is fairly sterile, unretentive of water and 
a poor soil to try to garden on. He would 
add humus—then his soil would have a 
better texture, hold moisture, cultivate 
more readily and certainly produce better 
plants. The secret, then, lies in the humus 
content. How can humus affect the avail- 
able nutrients in the soil? 


By Joun P. Baumcarpr 


Humus is the fluffy, brownish residue 
from decaying plant and animal bodies. 
As it breaks down, nutrient materials are 
released into the soil. This breakdown js 
caused by soil microorganisms, both plant 
and animal. Any very healthy soil has a 
fantastic population of microbes living in 
it and these tiny creatures are responsible 
for the steady breakdown of humus to its 
soluble components which then become 
available for plant nutrition. The whole 
key to a healthy soil is its microbial popula- 
tion and this is affected chiefly by two 
factors, aeration and humus content. 

At this point we begin to see the organic 
gardener’s viewpoint. Humus, derived from 
compost, animal manure and mulching is 
an essential ingredient in good soil. We can 
see, too, the fallacy in the practice of using 
nothing but chemical fertilizers in the soil, 
since they stimulate both plants and mi- 
crobe growth, actually hastening the de- 
pletion of humus from the soil and thus 
ruining it. But there is another side to 
the picture, too. Our soils are losing cer- 
tain essential minerals through leaching 
(washing out with water from rainfall, 
flooding and so on), through removal 
cropping and through poor cultivation 
practices. Unbelievable amounts of manure 
would be required to sustain the crops we 
wish to produce, whether it is a field of 
corn or a bed of annuals. In some European 
countries it is the custom to top-dress the 
fields with as much as six to eight inches 
of manure a year, water the crops with 
the seepage fluids from the barnyard and 
manure pile, and still the soils become 
worse. The answer to the commercial 
fertilizer versus organic gardening feud 
is a compromise. Both are necessary to 
a program of soil improvement. 

Now we see a systematic complex with 
a steadily available flow of soluble plant 
nutrients coming from a number of sources; 
they may be released from clay particles, 
they may come from digested humus or 
they may seep down from a top-dressing 
of commercial fertilizer, but, and this is 
extremely important, if we are to keep 
the soil healthy and in good shape, the 
nutrient level remains constant, the 
humus level remains constant and the 
soil texture remains friable. It is a good 
gardener who can manipulate his fertilizing 
and mulching practices to achieve this sort 
of thing. 

There are some worth-while rules of 
thumb to help a gardener build up his 
soil. Do deep spading in fall and early win- 
ter. At other times, if air is stirred deeply 
through a warm soil the immediate burst 
of bacterial growth badly depletes the 
humus. Try to have some humus, manure 
or even fresh plant debris to throw into 
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the bottom of the trench. You can deepen 
your topsoil this way. 

Plan to use ample amounts of chemical 
fertilizer in the very early spring. Just as 
galt can kill your shrubs and grass, so solu- 
ble chemical fertilizer can damage your 
plants when they are actively growing. On 
the other hand, by applying soluble ferti- 
liers in the early spring when the plants 
are dormant and fairly burn-proof, the 
chemicals can leach downward, be picked 
up by the clay particles and held for later 
yse. Of course this will not work well on 
an overly sandy soil. 

Use a system of shallow cultivation and 
generous mulching through the summer 
months. But remember, mulch is food for 
microorganisms and they will reproduce 
rapidly when it is used. In making new 
protoplasm they use lots of nitrogen; this 
is why gardeners sometimes see a recently 
mulched planting turn yellow. The lesson 
is simple; dust a small amount of chemical 
fertilizer over the mulch and keep every- 
one happy. 

And, finally, take a page from the Eng- 
lish gardener’s notebook. Try mixing a lard 
bucket of balanced chemical fertilizer with 
a wheelbarrowful of compost and top-dress 
your plants with this mixture. The results 
are beautiful to see and you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that your soil will be 
better than ever. 

The second and final portion of Dr. 
Baumgardt’s discussion on soil 
fertility will appear in the 

August issue of Flower & Garden. a 


GA BENIN 
WITH BOOKS 


GARDENS IN WINTER, by Elizabeth 
Lawrence, illustrated by Caroline Dorman; 
218 pages, indexed; Harper & Bros., $4.50. 

Here is a garden book that contains no 
brisk how-to-do-it information. It is a 
leisurely appreciation of the plants of the 
cool seasons, made richer with references to 
literature and antiquity. The beauty to be 
found in winter gardens is approached in 
a calm and sensitive way, with descriptive 
passages that leave many suggestions in the 
mind of the reader. Important in the mood 
of the book are the graceful line draw- 
ings of many of the plants mentioned. 


TAYLOR’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GARDENING, by Norman Taylor, 1329 
pages with 70 color plates and numerous 
pen-and-ink drawings; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $15. 

This is the fourth edition of one of the 
most widely used of all reference books 
about gardening. It includes more than 
850 new plants which were not in previous 
editions. Methods have been up-dated, and 
the volume is brightened by the use of an 
insert of four-color illustrations. Any gar- 
dener, whether hobbiest or professional, 
will find this book a constant source of 
helpful information. @ 
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EVERY 


nue or 2OY SIA GRASS GUARANTEED 


GROWS WHERE GRASS SEED FAILS 


The Hotter It Is, The Better It Grows @ Order Now, Plant Now. 


Guaranteed by world’s largest grower 


Stays green and beautiful even thru 
drought & blistering heat 


350,000 lawn owners can’t be wrong 
% less mowing @® % less care 
True perennial—never needs reseeding 


Plug in Amazoy Zoysia Grass 
and Watch It Spread Into 
A Beautiful Velvety Lawn! 


1. No waste, no sod to cut, no seed fail- 
ure. Comes in plugs of specially grown, vig- 
orous grass that assure rapid, sure growth. 


2. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground, like a cork in a bottle. (Plant 1 
foot apart, checkerboard style. Easy plant- 
ing instructions with each order.) 


3. Each plug takes root, spreads to cover 
area with thick, beautiful turf. 


4. Amazing root system grows so deep (2 
to 3 feet down) your lawn finds and retains 
its own supply of underground water. No 
more ugly brown or bare spots in your lawn 
due to heat, drought, etc. 


ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 


Once your AMAZOY lawn is established, 
you can take up your own plugs for trans- 
planting to other areas as desired. Each 
plug spreads to cover many times its own 
area in a matter of months! After plugging 
nursery area grows over again. Transplant 
all summer long if desired! 


NO OTHER GRASS WON SUCH PRAISE 


Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass has won the praise of 
practically every turf expert alive. Written up in 
NEWSWEEK, LOOK, FLOWER GROWER, 
FLOWER & GARDEN, POP. GARDENING, 
ORG. GARDENING, HARPERS, NAT. GEO- 
GRAPHIC, GOLFDOM, ETC. No other grass 
ever received such praise—it HAS to be good! 


NO RISK WARRANTY 


This warranty backed by the world’s largest 
growers of Zoysia Grass is your assurance of 
lawn beauty and success. Every plug of beau- 
tiful, perennial AMAZOY is guaranteed to 
grow in ANY soil—even salty, sandy beach 
areas. Any plug failing to grow within 45 days 
replaced FREE at our expense. 


SOLVES LAWN PROBLEMS 


Perfect answer for such lawn headaches as sun-baked 
spots where other grass dies, ‘‘impossible’’ soil, slopes, 
banks, swimming pool aprons, traffic spots, etc. 


DIRECT TO YOU LOW PRICES 
ira San $1075 
seerwgs ead’ $4 B45 $4qys 


100 Pre-cut 
Plugs and 
Plugger 


1100 Plugs 
and Plugger 


@ Amarxoy plug-in grass gives you 
beautiful turf that chokes out summer 
weeds and crabgrass 


@ “Meyer Z-52” as developed by U. S. 
Govt., approved by U. S. Golf Assn., 
praised by experts 


MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn 
grass that produces a solid turf practically 
care-free and weed-free all Summer long. 
Remember, Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass was 
developed & released by U. S. Govt. itself— 
it HAS to be good! So deep-rooted that 
once established it goes weeks and stays 
beautiful without watering, whether due to 
water bans or because you are away. Needs 
¥% less mowing. Costs you less because 
plugs spread above and below ground into 
even, deep-green turf that practically elimi- 
nate upkeep. So thick and rich, insects, fun- 
gus, disease can’t live in it. Won’t winter 
kill. Goes off green colors after killing 
frosts; regains fresh green color every 
spring—true perennial! Has survived win- 
ter of 30 below zero. Planted in Public 
Grounds, Country Clubs, Estates, Golf 
Courses, and tens of thousands of lawns. 
When other lawns burn out or turn patchy 
brown and ugly, your Amazoy lawn re- 
mains fresh, green lovely—the pride of your 
neighborhood ! 


HOW AMAZOY SAVES YOU MONEY 


Year after year Plug-In AMAZOY saves 
you money and work. A true perennial, it 
won't burn out even in blistering heat. 
Never a seed to sow! Once established its 
2 to 3 feet deep root system holds under- 
ground water meaning much less time and 
work for watering—lower water bills. And 
since it chokes out crabgrass and weeds all 
summer long...since it grows in any soil... 
you save costly weed killers and fertilizers. 


FREE! EXCLUSIVE STEP-ON PLUGGER 


For Planting and transplanting Patented 
design cuts away competing growth as it 
digs hole for plugs for faster, surer 
growth. Order at $4.95 or FREE with 
larger orders. 

AMAZOY is the registered trademark of 


Dept. 334, ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Balto. 1, Md. 
333 Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Fro: Dept. 334, ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES 
| 02 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


6 
80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
| 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


| Please ship the following order of Amazoy: 
| [) 100 Plugs. 

| (1 +100 Plugs & P.ugger. 

lo 300 Plugs & Plugger.. 


[] 1100 Plugs & Plugger..... 

| Shipped F.0.8., md. 

|C Full-size Plugger.... 

How Orders Are Shipped: If you live east of the Rocky 
Mts. add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live wesi of the 
Rocky Mts., add $1.50 per 100 plugs and we pay all 
shipping. Otherwise enclose payment for grass, omit 
handling charges and we ship your order Express Charges 


Collect. Do NOT send handling charges on 1100 plug | 
oo: 


\, enclose 


| Name 


| city... Zone 
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COLOR 


IN THE MIDSUMMER GARDEN 


There was a time when gardens reached their sparkling, glorious best around 


the Fourth of July. Then POOF—they were gone. Heat, drouth and crabgrass 
struck, and thus the dream of a summer garden ended, not to be recalled until a 
cooling late August shower brought forth visions of asters, chrysanthemums, 
and the planting of fall bulbs. But new chemicals for weed control, equipment 
and know-how have changed the picture! 
Now summer gardens everywhere can be radiant with flowers, shrubs 
and trees in a setting of thriving, weed-free lawn—even during the dog days. 
Take the first step to this ideal—include in your garden a generous number of 
the summer-blooming trees, shrubs and flowers recommended by your 


regional editor. 


@ A wealth of plants flower 
: here in July and midsummer. 
; picmeiiombiibeedd Here are some of the plants 
that provide summer color in the North: @ PERENNIALS 
baby’s-breath, balloonflower (platycodon), Carpathian bell- 
flower (Campanula carpatica), coral bells (heuchera), core- 
opsis, daylily, perennial flax (linum), gaillardia, lythrum, pen- 
stemon, phlox, physostegia, Iceland poppy and viola. @ AN- 
NUALS ageratum, bachelor’s-button, larkspur, lobelia, rose 
moss (portulaca), nasturtium, nicotiana, phlox (P. drum- 
mondi), pinks (dianthus), sweet alyssum and verbena. @ BI- 
ENNIALS sweet rocket (hesperis), hollyhocks and canterbury 
bells. ¢@ BULBS lilies, tuberous begonias and gladiolus. 


Sweet alyssum ‘Pink Heather’ 


@ Summer color here is pro- 
has vided chiefly by annual and 
nthe eal perennial flowers. It is the in- 


between season for most of our trees and shrubs (these bloom 
in spring and the berries don’t color up until late summer). 
To make up for it, color from woody plants in summer can 
be provided by the occasional use of kinds with foliage of un- 
usual color such as golden elder, redleaf barberry, red- and 
purpleleaf plums and chokecherries, and variegated dogwoods. 
Annuals provide our greatest mass of summer color, and pre- 
sent a challenge to the landscape designer in using creative 
color patterns in the garden during midsummer. @ PEREN- 


Tuberous begonia 


NIALS AND BULBS daylily, gaillardia, gladiolus, heuchera, 
lily, Oriental poppy, phlox, pinks and tuberous begonia. @ AN. 
NUALS marigold, pansy, petunia, poppies, rose moss (portu- 
laca) and zinnia. @ BIENNIALS hollyhocks. @® WOODY 
PLANTS mock-orange (philadelphus), clematis, hydrangea 
and cinquefoil (potentilla). 


Marigold ‘Spun Gold’ 


Portulaca (rose moss) 


@ A slowing down in the rate 
ee EAE of growth of plants in July 
absenteeism «always results in a decrease in 
the amount of bloom in a garden unless there has been good 
planning. A regular program of feeding, weeding, watering and 
mulching is important. The removal of spent blooms and seed 
pods helps extend the blooming period. Careful light pruning 
of rank-growing plants stimulates new growth for additional 
bloom. In the Southwest, we depend on these plants for summer 
color: @© TREES AND SHRUBS butterfly bush (buddleia), 
crape-myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica), desert willow (Chilopsis 
linearis), althaea or rose of sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) and 
vitex. @ PERENNIALS daylily (hemerocallis), phlox, astilbe, 
gaillardia, verbena, monarda, gazania and anchusa. @ BULBS 
dwarf Unwin dahlia, canna, tuberous begonia, caladium and 
tigridia. @ ANNUALS petunia, periwinkle, snapdragon, 
bachelor’s-button, morning glory, coreopsis, tithonia, cleome, 
lantana, portulaca, marigold, snow-on-the-mountain, fountain- 
grass (Pennisetum ruppeli) and zinnia. 
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e@ If we had to depend upon 
our native trees, shrubs and 
wild flowers for color in the 
summer, it would be a drab picture. Almost all of these finish 
blooming before June. A few native shrubs might, however, be 
used for summer bloom. These include button bush (Cephalan- 
thus occidentalis), leadplant amorpha (Amorpha canescens), 
halberdleaf rose mallow (Hibiscus militaris), and the wild hy- 
drangea (H. arborescens). © FLOWERING TREES silk tree 
or what is commonly called here mimosa (Albizzia julibrissin), 
Japanese pagoda (Sophora japonica), and goldenrain (Koel- 
reuteria paniculata). @ PERENNIALS phlox, hemerocallis 
(daylilies), lythrum, platycodon (balloonflower), stokesia, core- 
opsis, artemesia and hardy veronicas. Although the production 
of rose blooms is slowed down during July and August, enough 
flowers are usually present to make an interesting showing. 
e ANNUALS zinnias, marigolds, asters, petunias, sweet alys- 
sum, nicotiana, cleome, seedling dahlias and gloriosa daisies. 
¢ BULBS Allium giganteum, tuberoses, hybrid lilies, gladiolus 
and tuberous begonias. @® SHRUBS tamarix, summer lilacs 
(buddleia), vitex, althaea (rose of sharon), hydrangea P.G., 
crape-myrtle and caryopteris. 
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Petunia ‘Red Satin’ 


@ Visits to other home gar- 

dens, and trips to nurseries, 

satin public gardens and seed farms 
are one of the best ways to add to the summer color of your 
garden. It does not just happen, for you must study flowering 
times and gaps in the succession of bloom in your own place. 
Just as some gather recipes for new foods, try making lists of 
plants to bloom when you need their color the most. Add some 
different annuals and perennials each year. Some will perform 
better than others. What thrives in one garden may be a flop in 
another depending on light, soil, moisture and variations in 
temperature according to the location of your property. 
® PERENNIALS Dicentra eximia, gloriosa daisy, heuchera, 
butterflyweed (Asclepias tuberosa), statice, centranthus, Cam- 
panula persicifolia, stokesia, heliopsis, plantain-lily (hosta), 
many daylilies, evening-primrose (Oenothera missouriensis), 
foxglove (digitalis), phlox, false dragonhead (physostegia) 
and torch-lily (tritoma). @© ANNUALS These are our most 
constant blooming kinds: zinnia, marigold, periwinkle, verbena, 
celosia (both regular and plumed), nierembergia and sweet 
alysum. @ BULBS summer hyacinth (galtonia), tigridia, 
tuberose, gloriosa lilies, and true lilies such as Aurelian and 
regal hybrids, henryi, auratum, speciosum and formosanum, 
dahlias and gladiolus. @ TENDER PLANTS Impatiens sul- 
tani, fancy-leaf caladiums, tuberous begonias, achimenes, wax 
begonias, geraniums, and coleus (for striking foliage color). 
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e SHRUBS butterfly bush (buddleia) and vitex (cut to the 
ground every spring), sweet pepperbush (clethra), stewartia, 
oxydendrum, hypericum, Potentilla fruticosa and rose of sharon 
(Hibiscus syriacus). @ TREES goldenrain (koelreuteria) ; be 
careful that you get this and not the goldenCHAIN tree which 
blooms in the spring. @ VINES scarlet runner and hyacinth 
bean, moonflower, cardinal climber, cypress vine, and named 
varieties only of morning glory. Plant the magnificent new 
hybrid clematis; try also the species montana rubens, tangutica, 
Lawsoniana and texensis (coccinea). 


Clematis ‘Ramona’ 


@ One of the best advantages 

of our summer flowering plants 

is their long season of bloom. 
We would not do without one of our spring flowering trees 
such as dogwood, crab apple, redbud, Oriental magnolias and 
flowering plum or peach, but their loveliness is often fleeting. 
Crape-myrtles begin blooming at the beginning of summer and 
continue for at least two months. If the spent flowers are not 
allowed to make seed they will continue even longer. The same 
applies to vitex. Other plants that bloom here in the summer 
include the following: @ TREES AND SHRUBS mimosa 
(Albizzia julibrissin), parkinsonia, daubentonia, Cassia corym- 
bosa (usually evergreen here), roses, althaeas, hibiscus, Ca- 
mellia sasanqua and Kerria japonica. @© PERENNIALS 
Shasta daisy, Michaelmas daisy (fall aster), chrysanthemum, 
rudbeckia, blue salvia, stokesia, tritoma, daylily, helianthus, 
liatris, phlox and hollyhocks. @® BIENNIALS honesty plant 
(lunaria), foxglove and canterbury bells. @© ANNUALS pe- 
tunias, zinnias, alyssum, amaranthus, marigolds, balsam, globe 
amaranth, periwinkle, coleus, sultanas, begonias, dahlias, di- 
anthus, castor-bean, portulaca, verbena (a perennial in Shreve- 
port) and snow-on-the-mountain. @ BULBS tiger lily (L. 
tigrinum), lycoris, caladium, canna, ginger lily, montbretia, 
tuberose and crinum. @ VINES antigonon, moonflower, morn- 
ing glory, cypress vine, clock vine, balsam vine. ¢ 








IF we didn’t demand such perfection in a lawn, and 
if we were not so impatient to achieve it, we might wait 
for the grass to crowd out the weeds. With correct feed- 
ing and mowing, this usually is possible. The most effec- 
tive weed control is a thriving turf. Without it, weed 
elimination can at best be ephemeral. Any maintenance 
mistakes should be rectified along with the killing of 
the weeds. 

When a lawn is new, weeds are to be expected. Even 
where soil has been sterilized—perhaps the newest 
frontier in lawn making—some weed seeds are spared 
or are tracked in from elsewhere. A scattering of early 
weeds is not alarming, since the gradually strengthening 
turf has not matured enough to be fully resistant. Many 
of the taller weeds disappear as mowing begins. Others 
defer to the oncoming surge of grass. 

This semi-automatic weed control by the lawn itself 
is not to be deprecated. But it is slow-moving, and a 
helping hand from the lawnsman is worth the effort. 
Weeds, in addition to being unattractive in a lawn, 
compete strongly with grass for space, water, and 
nourishment. 

Lawn weeding once meant hours on hand and knee, 
grubbing dandelions or other weeds with a paring knife 
or cleft-tip weeding blade. Some veterans, and some 
who fear chemicals, still do it this way. It’s sure and it’s 
safe and not too tedious on good lawns with few weeds. 
But the modern arsenal of chemical weed killers gen- 


erally cleans up the lawn as effectively, and much 
more easily. 


When Weed Seeds Sprout 

Seldom do seeds of any two weeds exhibit identical 

requirements for germination. They vary in day and 

night temperature preferences, amounts of light and air 

necessary, in dormancy or aging periods. Alternating 

periods of cold and warmth, perhaps seasonally or even 

just day to night, generally foster sprouting. Abundant 

moisture encourages the weeds, although continuously 

standing water usually stalls germination. The intensified 

. (Att Wi: So Meese eee, § crabgrass problem under a regimen of frequent sprink- 
“2 . oa. Aad ee ling, or unusually rainy summers, is familiar to most 

lawnsmen. Chalk up one drawback to irrigation! 


: ae re a 
J ag #s a : 3 ~ 


a 
nn From The Lawn Book. Copyright © 1961 by Robert W. Schery. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. 
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Some seeds require light, too, for sprouting and seed- 
ling growth; crabgrass and bermudagrass need sunlight, 
although part of the response may be due to warmth 
from the sun. These influences go far to explain why a 
high-cut lawn has fewer weeds, while a scalped lawn 
with weak grass and bare spots shows heavy infestation. 
Close mowing is an invitation to weeds. 

Chemical Weed Killers 

Research has produced many excellent products for 
chemical weed control. These include granular herbi- 
cides applied by spreader, as well as the now familiar 
spray concentrates. Clear instructions accompany reliable 
brands. These are carefully worked out from widespread 
testing. If directions are heeded, not much can go 
wrong, although weather and local growing conditions 
may enhance or lessen effectiveness. 

Even experts have been unable to keep up with the 
wide array of herbicidal chemicals developed since World 
War II. Many are quite specific, that is, designed to 
eliminate a certain weed in a certain crop without injury 
to the crop. Others are less specific, selectively eliminat- 
ing whole groups of related plants without appreciable 
injury to others. Some chemicals kill back all living 
vegetation, sterilizing the seedbed, at least temporarily. 

All of these find a place in lawn maintenance. Each 
chemical is widely tested by the company manufacturing 
it, and instructions accompanying the retail product 
should be followed exactly. Because products and com- 
poundings differ, no one rate or application method 
applies to all. 

The kind of weed must be considered in deciding 
what chemical to use, along with any special require- 
ments for the grass. Most product directions carry neces- 
sary precautions, noting such things as the greater sus- 
ceptibility of the Merion variety of Kentucky bluegrass 
to PMA injury than the sturdy parent species. Similarly, 
bentgrasses or red fescues may be more easily injured by 
herbicides in hot weather than is Kentucky bluegrass. 

The chief distinction to be made in selecting a weed 
killer is whether the weeds to be eliminated are the 
broadleaf sorts (dicotyledons) such as dandelion, chick- 
weed, and all other nongrass kinds, or whether they are 
grass-like species known botanically as monocotyledons. 

In general, monocotyledons succumb less easily to the 
24-D group of weed killers than do most broadleaf 
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weeds. The distinction constitutes the basis for major 
weed control in the lawn. Science has now provided an 
almost miraculous way of separating the sheep from the 
goats; that is, broadleaf pests such as dandelions, buck- 
horn, and henbit from the desired grasses. The grasses 
can withstand rates of chemical that are lethal to most 
broadleaf species. 

CHEMICAL CONTROL OF BROADLEAVED WEEDS. The 2,4-D 
family of chemicals ushered in a new concept of weed 
control. Small quantities of growth-regulating substances 
(hormones) have been found to make the plant so un- 
balanced internally that it “grows itself to death.” Rates 
of less than one-pound to the acre can wipe out all sus- 
ceptible vegetation. Only a few parts of chemical in a 
million parts of water make effective sprays. This is in 
contrast to older methods of “burning” out the vegeta- 
tion with heavy rates of strong chemicals. Even then, 
underground parts might survive and sprout again. 

The exacting selectivity of 2,4-D, which enables 
elimination of certain species without injury to others, 
has been further refined by slight modification of the 
2,4-D molecule. Thus the original 2,4-dichlorophenoxy 
acetic acid has spawned a whole family of salts, amines, 
low-volatile and high-volatile esters, and other com- 
pounds of slightly different chemical structure. For ex- 
ample 2,4,5-T (having an extra chlorine atom at the 5 
position) is much more useful in eliminating clover and 
oxalis than 2,4-D. Similarly, 2-4,5-TP (Sylvex) , the pro- 
pionic form, does a better job against clover, chickweed, 
and other spring weeds. An ethyl sulfate salt, harm- 
less itself, breaks down in contact with the soil to pro- 
duce a temporarily lethal blanket against sprouting seed. 

The many excellent 2,4-D formulations make weed 
control so simple and inexpensive it can be practiced 
regularly. Treatment may have to be repeated several 
times to catch all culprits, but as weeds are prevented 
from seeding, spraying becomes less necessary. There 
will always be some weed seeds left in the soil, and in 
areas where for one reason or another the turf has 
thinned, weed subjugation may be in order from time to 
time. Several companies have formulated 2,4-D herbi- 
cides with fertilizer so that two jobs can be done at 
once. This proves excellent when weeding coincides with 
the need for feeding, as well might be the case in the 
early autumn or late spring in northern states, and in 
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spring or summer in the South. 

CHEMICAL CONTROL OF WEEDY ANNUAL GRASSES. With 
grassy weeds the problem becomes a little tougher; in 
separation of grass from grass, 2,4-D selectivity doesn’t 
hold. So scientists have sought other selective chemicals, 
or have based the attack on killing annual grasses as 
they first sprout among the more resistant perennial 
species. Three major grass enemies of lawns—crabgrass, 
goosegrass, and foxtail—are annuals. Often they can be 
dealt a lethal blow as they first emerge. If this is too 
technical for the average homeowner who cannot dis- 
tinguish grasses as they sprout, then certain chemicals 
more or less selective in killing the unwanted grass 
while inflicting no permanent damage to the lawn grass 
will have to be relied upon. 

The chemicals for elimination of annual grasses 
present a wider and more confusing array than the 
broadleaf herbicides. Reputable concerns use the better 
among them, and give the instructions necessary for 
satisfactory results. Whether a chemical designated 
PMA, DSMA, or AMA is used to shackle crabgrass 
makes little difference, but whether it is applied at the 
right rates, at the right season, the right number of 
times makes a great difference. There is not quite the 
leeway here as with 2,4-D, and herbicide money may go 
down the drain unless the complete program recom- 
mended by the manufacturer is followed meticulously. 

The before-sprouting, or pre-emergence, herbicides 
are mentioned first since they are apt to be used earlier 
in the season than types applied directly to vegetation. 
The need is to have the chemical at the soil surface 
just before and as the weeds sprout. This means apply- 
ing weed killer at exactly the right season when the 
time is ripe for pest-grass sprouting. Some of the chemi- 
cals remain effective a few weeks at most (depending 
upon rain and weather conditions) and some build up 
relatively permanent concentrations in the soil. But in 
either case timing is the secret of successful use. The 
chemicals do little good after the weed grasses have 
started growth. And the impermanent sorts do little 
good if applied so early that they are inactivated be- 
fore weeds sprout. 

Some of the widely heralded pre-emergent weed 
killers for lawns are based upon high dosages of arseni- 
cals. Others utilize chlordane or other complex organic 
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chemicals. Arsenicals and chlordane deteriorate ve 
little in the soil, and can even be applied the autumn 
preceding, to lie in wait for the crabgrass. Experience 
has indicated, however, that in climates of abundant 
rainfall, effectiveness is greater if used in spring, closer 
to crabgrass weather. As much as 25 pounds of arsenical 
for each 1,000 square foot of lawn area is recommended, 
and nearly two pounds of (100%) chlordane or its 
equivalent. Dacthal and Zytron are used at light rates 
even less than for chlordane, seldom over one pound 
of active ingredient per 1,000 square feet. 

Less persistent agricultural chemicals, such as ne- 
buron and alanap, can serve as pre-emergent weed killers 
too, but are riskier and may damage grass. Indeed, 
2,4-D itself is effective at only a few pounds per acre 
if application coincides exactly with weed-grass sprouting. 

Pre-emergence chemicals are mostly applied before 
spring weather warms enough to trigger sprouting of 
annual grasses. A second application may be necessary 
in four to six weeks to catch later sprouting seeds. The 
time for effective use can often be judged by noting 
the first weed-grass seedlings in favorable locations, 
such as on exposed sunny slopes that warm ahead of the 
lawn. As soon as the first weeds are noted, spread the 
chemical uniformly over the entire surface at the rates 
recommended. 

For lawns, having weed grasses that can’t be con- 
trolled by pre-emergence means, chemicals that destroy 
unwanted species but don’t severely injure lawn grass 
must be sought. One of the earliest was sodium arsenite, 
inexpensive but not very selective. This was followed by 
potassium cyanate (KOCN), somewhat more selective 
but still prone to burn when used at effectively strong 
rates. It, too, was fairly inexpensive, and is still used 
occasionally, sometimes mixed with 2,4-D. 

Since about 1950 several more selective compounds 
have been developed, and still others are under test at 
research centers, but the perfect crabgrass herbicide, 
infallible in a single application, remains to be found. 
The phenyl mercuries (PMA or PMAS, phenyl mercuric 
acetate) do a nice job if used early enough in the season 
and with several repeat applications. The resulting crab- 
grass kill is gradual, much as 2,4-D handles broadleaf 
weeds, and gives desirable grass the chance to fill in crab- 
grass voids. PMA was originally considered a fungicide, 
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and does double duty as weed killer and disease pre- 
yentive. The comparative expensiveness and tedium of 
repeated treatments, plus erratic behavior on some soils 
and late in the season, are disadvantages. 

The methyl arsonates (DSMA, AMA) are more re- 

cent entrants which usurped much of the post-emergence 
crabgrass herbicide field from PMA. They have wide- 
spread effectiveness and usually require only two ap- 
plications. Occasionally injury has been reported on de- 
sirable turf, but this is not permanent. Methyl arsonates 
and related compounds appear to have a bright future 
in control not only of crabgrass, but also of other an- 
nual grasses such as goosegrass, dallisgrass, and foxtail. 
MECHANICAL CONTROL OF WEEDY ANNUAL GRASSES. 
Crabgrass and similar annuals can also be controlled 
mechanically. If only a few show up, hand pulling is the 
obvious solution. But where crabgrass is very thick, 
rakes to kick up the grass ahead of the mower have 
been devised, and more recently special mowers or 
knife attachments to fit rotaries. The latter have a 
vertical flange that cuts down about to soil level, tearing 
out the trailing crabgrass stems. Upright grasses such as 
bluegrass and red fescue may become temporarily frayed, 
but they are not torn loose. 
CONTROLLING UNWANTED PERENNIAL GRASSES. The un- 
desirable coarse perennial grasses, such as quackgrass, 
nimblewill, and bermuda in northern lawns, are so 
similar to lawn grass in behavior and physiology that 
no really good means of selective elimination has been 
developed. As crabgrass becomes better controlled, these 
perennials loom sufficiently important so that no doubt 
it will be worth someone’s while to develop a selective 
remedy. Nimblewill control is possible to a degree by 
cleverly regulated use of Zytron on the growing plant. 

Meanwhile a variety of approaches may be taken 
with the general intent of crowding out unwanted grass 
with desirable turfgrass. Among them are correct timing 
of fertilization to spur the desirable grass at its season 
of greatest activity, mowing reasonably high to favor 
the turf grass over the weeds, and perhaps direct attack, 
such as hand pulling or spot treatment with herbicides 
that kill all vegetation (followed by reseeding with the 
desired grass). 

There are a number of chemicals that will put an 
end to all vegetation. This, coupled with some degree 
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of persistence in the soil, makes them risky for use by 
the inexperienced. Be especially careful if spot killing 
is attempted with general herbicides such as amino 
triazole (ATA), dalapon, mylone, simazin, vapam, or 
even cyanamid. 

Use of these, like methyl bromide fumigation, is gen- 
erally for lawns that contain little or no desirable turf, 
where existing growth is to be completely eliminated 
before a new seeding is undertaken. General herbicides 
are not products for the careless; even a little left in 
spraying equipment, or spilled where unwanted, can 
ruin desirable plantings and perhaps result in interim 
poisoning of the soil. 

The Application of Chemical Weed Killers 

TIME TO ATTACK. Weeds are more susceptible to herbi- 
cides when young than when mature, and when growing 
actively. Plants grow actively when rainfall, temperature, 
and fertility are ample. Consequently, a herbicide should 
be most effective a few days following a rain or water- 
ing, on a warm day in autumn or when spring tempera- 
tures have warmed above 50 degrees. 

Since weeds progressively develop more resistance as 
they mature, sometimes double the early rate may have 
to be used late in the season. 

Good weeding seasons for the broadleaf invaders in 
bluegrass lawns are early autumn and warm days in 
spring. Pre-emergence treatment for crabgrass and 
similar warm-weather weeds is generally undertaken in 
spring. The more drastic selective removal of crabgrass 
might begin in April in middle latitudes, and as late as 
June or July in the northern tier of states. Pre-emergence 
control for chickweed is well started in autumn. 

In making plans for weed control, carefully evaluate 
the amount of lawn to be covered and the quantity of 
material needed. Have enough on hand for repeated 
applications if necessary, for a job half-done or let slide 
because supplies run out is largely wasted effort. Also, 
be certain that proper equipment, in serviceable condi- 
tion, is on hand. Nothing is more frustrating than to 
have equipment clog or go wrong halfway through a 
weeding job, perhaps confusing the coverage pattern 
or upsetting the rate of application. Weed killing de- 
mands more precision than feeding or watering; a bit 
too much or too little can mean failure. 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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The Sherman Rock ’N Rain is an 
oscillating sprinkler with control for 
both width and length of spray. :, , , , ' 
Shuford’s Soak-N-Spray made of foam 
vinyl has porous walls that allow q 
gentle soaking mist. 

This basic spinning sprinkler by Gilmour 

Manufacturing Company will fit any gar- 

den hose and covers up to 1,000 square feet. 


7). 


Mr. Rain, a sprinkler by Franklin Metal 
and Rubber Company, will cover a full 
The Green Spot by Otto Bernz is a circle up to 78 feet across at normal 40 
basic revolving sprinkler with dial to pounds pressure. 
adjust size of area to be watered. 


Swan’s triple-tube Sprinkler Soaker 
can be used with the holes facing 
up for steady, gentle  rain-like 
sprinkling, or with the holes facing 
the soil for no-run-off soaking. 


These stakes by Turfgrass Farm keep 
the hose where it belongs. The “O” stake, 
left, is useful where a permanent holder 
is desirable. The “C” stake, right, keeps 
the hose out of flower beds and shrubbery The Melnor model No. 880 oscillat- 
borders, but still allows instant removal ing sprinkler oouers rectangular 
of the hose without disturbing the holder. areas of up to 2,400 square feet. 


This hose bubbler of aluminum is 
manufactured by Turfgrass Farm. 


. 


The Waterspike by 
Proen Products 
Company is a two- 
way sprinkler and 
sub-surface irri- 
gator. It will sprin- 
kle an exact square 
pattern from 2 x 2 
to 35 x 35 feet \ 
above ground, or » A The Park re 
irrigate below the 4 volving sprin- 
surface at root kler ap. 936 
level. It has a high stands by 
extension tube to inches tall, 
facilitate foliar ee 
; ; hi 
feeding. gig 
p lants or 
shrubs, 


The Hubbard Root Feeder and Ir- The Lykke-Bo Hose Stand 
rigator enables the gardener to pro- 

vide nourishment directly and 

quickly to deep-rooted plants. 


The Kees Krawler ’ : sater- 
“walking” sprinkler If your garden supply dealer doesn’t have the water 


is adjustable to ing device you want, write for F&G’s Bulletin 33, a name 
travel 40 feet per and address list of the manufacturers of sprinklers and 
hour, or a slow waterers. To obtain your copy, send a self-addressed, 
speed of 20 feet stamped envelope to Flower and Garden, BR-33, 543 
per hour for heavier W Rd.. K City 11. Mi : 

drenching. Model estport hd., Kansas City 11, Missourt. 
No. 101 is shown. 
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e Do spring’s incessant showers bewitch you into think- 
ing that midsummer will be just as kind to your garden? 
For most climates, drouth in varying degrees of severity, 
js a certainty for the months of July and August. By the 
use of today’s innovations for applying water to plants, 
you can guarantee that your garden will never know 
the need of moisture. 

In applying water to the garden, including the lawn, 
be sure to soak to a depth of several inches. If a water 
shortage should occur, and rationing goes into effect, 
conserve moisture by using mulches. Depending on your 
preference and local availability, these are good mulch 
materials: vermiculite, peat moss, cocoa bean shells, 
buckwheat hulls and shredded bark. Mix organic ma- 
terial such as compost or peat moss with the soil to help 
increase its water-holding capacity. Keep your garden 
free of weeds because they rob desirable plants of 
moisture as well as nutrition. 

There is a watering device for every phase of garden- 
ing. Personally, I own a half dozen different types, each 
designed for a specific watering job. Whether you need 
one or two basic waterers, or several special ones, I am 
certain you’ll find them among those discussed here. 

BASIC SPRINKLERS 
are available in various 
models that will water areas 
of ten- to 50-foot diameters. 
Inexpensive types depend 
on water volume to deter- 
mine the area watered. De- 
luxe units are adjustable to 
cover the size area you de- 
sire to water at one time. 
There are even some that 
will water a square area, 
and some that are adjusta- 
ble from a fine mist to me- 
dium or coarse droplets. 
Prices range from less than a 
dollar for simple units up to 
$3 and $5 for better ones. 

OSCILLATING SPRINKLERS have become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years. The better units are ad- 
justable to the size area to be watered, and from fine 
mist to large droplets. They will water either side of a 
rectangular area, both sides or any point in between. 
Prices range from $6 to $13. 

SPRINKLER-SOAKER HOSES are available in 
plastic tubing or as canvas soakers ranging in length 
from 20 to 50 feet. They water with a fine mist that 
soaks in without any run-off and can be wound around 
and through flower beds or garden spots. When used 
according to product recommendations, these soakers 
do a superb job of putting moisture deeply into the soil. 
Sprinkler-soaker hoses range in price from $3 to $6. 

TRAVELING SPRINKLERS are available in several 
models. These will “walk” a pattern or line, sprinkling 
as they go. One of these units has a grooved wheel and 
uses the hose as a track. A pair of driving pawls move 
the sprinkler along. You attach the sprinkler to the end 
of the garden hose, lay the hose out in the pattern you 
want the sprinkler to follow, then adjust it for speed and 
Spray, and away it goes! Another “walker” has an anchor 
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spike at one end with a flexible steel tape. To operate, 
drive the spike into the ground, then carry the sprinkler 
any distance up to 125 feet away and set it down. The 
flexible tape rewinds slowly and retracts into the 
sprinkler, pulling it along in a straight line toward the 
anchor spike. Prices for traveling sprinklers range be- 
tween $25 and $45. 

UNDERGROUND SPRINKLER SYSTEMS are a 
boon to large lawns, and help keep them as beautiful 
as you’d like. The hose is buried beneath the turf, and 
equipped with sprayer heads, some of which rise: under 
water pressure, and retract without it, leaving the sur- 
face level and safe for mowing and playing on the lawn. 
Prices range from $40 for a basic do-it-yourself kit, to 
several hundred dollars for a custom-installed unit. 

SPECIALIZED WATERERS are those that enthusi- 
astic hobby gardeners enjoy using because of their excel- 
lent performance in specialized watering tasks. Probably 
the best known of these are the root irrigators and 
feeders. They are designed to reach down around deep- 
rooted plants, shrubs and trees. The root irrigator is a 
long, rod-type waterer that sends moisture 12 to 48 
inches into the ground. The lower part of this rod has 
discharge holes, and water 
pressure through these digs 
the hole, penetrating easily 
to the depth of the plant 
roots. Some root irrigators 
have a chamber into which 
you can insert soluble plant 
food cartridges to give plants 
a feeding along with the 
watering. These irrigators 
promote healthy growth of 
deep-rooted plants, even in 
periods of prolonged drouth. 
Prices range from $3 to $7. 

If you prefer to deep-soak 
your plants, especially roses, 
without wetting the foliage, 
you'll be especially inter- 
ested in the hose bubbler of aluminum. Baffles inside 
this egg-shaped unit break up the pressure and provide 
a gentle flood of water without washing away the soil 
or spraying the foliage. It sells for under $2. 

Another specialized waterer was designed originally 
to water tall plants over a large area. It is 64 inches 
high and moistens an area up to 60 feet across. In use, 
this sprinkler has a second application utilized by most 
owners—to give children a cooling shower on hot sum- 
mer afternoons. 

One specialized waterer is a plant soaker that can 
water five plants at once. It attaches to the end of the 
garden hose and has five lines of plastic tubing leading 
from the hose connection. These may be placed at the 
base of five plants, and the water turned on. The lines 
spread to any direction and will water plants up to 24 
feet apart. 

If you like to use the hose and nozzle for spot sprin- 
kling jobs, there is now a stand that will hold the hose 
in place while you do other garden chores. This is 
illustrated on the opposite page, along with other devices 
to help you have a sparkling summer garden. ¢ 
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FRED J. NisBet 


. THERE ARE LITERALLY hundreds of different kinds of hardy, herbaceous 
Yr flowers which may be grown in our gardens. Because some of these 
\-suequirerC@hsiderable maintenance—special attentions of one kind or another— 
) these plants jas) a group have been lumped together by some gardeners as being 

difficuls or impossible i in today’s plantings. 

/Fhe truth is that there are many good perennials which are not only easy 

tolcare for, but which also give a long season of beauty. In selecting the plants 

) #intehaded in ‘the chart published on the following three pages, these are some 

oO gthings I considered before including a plant: 

<>4.. Dees it require staking? This eliminates delphiniums. If you like them 

t Dah -and want to devote your time to staking, then delphiniums will be in 

IN NYY garden—but they are not completely carefree. Does the plant require 

frequent division? This takes chrysanthemums from the list, though you will 
\nundoubtedly agree with me that they belong in almost every garden. 

Is\the plant fully perennial, or does it die out after a’year or two? At this 
point, I am forced to remove geums from the list. Js this perennial weedy? 
Many of the sunflowers come out of the match at this point. 

Can this plant withstand the usual disease and insect attacks without 
weekly spraying? If not, then it fails to meet the qualification of being carefree. 

Thus, if we do not include plants in the perennial border that require 
staking, division, replanting, curbing and spraying, many maintenance opera- 
tions have been eliminated or greatly reduced. By careful planning at the out- 
set, it is possible to plant a border and keep it attractive and neat with a mini- 
mum amount of time and trouble. 

Selecting a representative list of such carefree plants is difficult. First 
there are more desirable plants that could be included than I have space to 
discuss here. In some cases as I prepared the chart that follows, choosing one 
over another was a coin-flipping dilemma. Sometimes I eliminated May- and 
June-blooming subjects to make room for others which flower at a time when 
bloom is not so abundant. Next, some plants are outstanding in some respects, 
yet have less Ay recommendations in others. Phlox are an example. They 
were incl ‘it sth “ Se to spray them for rust and Ma 
Their est wei Bsc o me, this disadyanwg e.N*) 
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Names, proper 
and common 


Aconitum fischeri 
Monkshood 


Aconitum napellus 
English Monkshood 


3-5’ 


Alyssum saxatile 6-12” 1%’ 


Basket-of-Gold 


May (some 
vars. into 
June) 


iAeclepics $ telaines 
Butterfly Weed 


23’ July-Sept. 


Aster novae-angliae 
New England Aster 


Sept.-Oct. 


Aster novi-belgi 
Michaelmas Daisy 


Astilbe arendsi June-July 


Brunnera macrophylla 
(Anchusa myosotidiflora) 
Siberian Bugloss or 
Forget-me-not 


1-14’ April-June 


Campanula lactiflora 3’ June-Aug. 


4 (6') 


Cimicifuga racemosa 
Black Snakeroot 


Cimicifuga simplex 
Kamchatka Bugbane 


Convallaria majalis 
Lily-of-the-valley 


Corydalis lutea 
Corydalis 


Dicentra eximia 


May-July 
Plume Bleeding-heart 
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Violet-blue 


Blue, violet-blue, 


white 


Yellow 


Orange-red : 


White, purple, 
pink, deep 
rose, red 


White, pink, 
red, lavender 


Brilliant, 
sky-blue 


Pale blue or 
white 


Bright yellow, 
peo-like in 


White, in 
graceful long 
spires 


White in 


stately spikes 


White, fra- 
grant bells 


Golden yellow 


Rose-pink 


Light (sun Propaga- 
or shade) tion 


Sun to med. 
shade 


Average, 
not dry in 
summer. 


Average, 
not dry in 
summer. 


Light, not 
rich, well- 
drained. 


Well-drained Sun 


Light to Sun 
medium, 


fertile. 


Best rich, 

moist, well- 
drained in 
winter. 


Indifferent. 


Mod. shade, 
sun if moist 
enough 


Best with 
fair moisture. 


Sun to med. 
shade 


Sun to 
mod. shade 


Almost any. 


Sun to 
It. shade 


well- 
drained. 


Partial 
shade best. 
Will stand 
sun 


Rich, moist, 
much humus. 


Rich, moist, 
much humus. 


Partial 
shade best. 
Will stand 
sun 


Will stand 
sun, but 
better It. to 
heavy 
shade 


Fairly fer- 
tile and 
moist; much 
humus. 


Divide, spring or 
fall. Seed (fresh 
only). 


Divide, spring or 
fall. Seed (fresh 
only). 


Cuttings in 
summer. Seed. 


Comments 


Fine glossy foliage. Poison- 
ous, don’t get juice of 
any part in mouth. Var. 
alba, white. 


Species has given way to 
better vars. ‘Sparks,’ much 
branched, deep color, tall. 
Var. album, white. 


Leaves gray. Softer yel- 
lows of ‘Citrinum,’ ‘Sulfur 
Queen’ are better. ‘Dudley 
Neville’ earlier bloom. 





; Seed or “foot 


cuttings, early 
spring. 
Division 

in spring. 
Cuttings 

in summer. 


Division 
in spring. 
Cuttings 
in summer. 


Division 
in spring. 


Seed. 

Divide in 
spring. 

Root cuttings. 


Seed in spring. 
Division, spring 
or Aug. 


Seed in spring. 
Division, spring 
or Aug. 


Seed. 
Division 
spring. 
Division, 
early spring. 


Division, 
early spring, 


Division, spring 
or fall. 


Will endure drouth and 
poorest soils. Often seen 
on red clay road cuts. 


‘Harrington’s Pink,’ ‘Mt. 
Rainier,’ ‘Red Star,’ ‘Barr's 
Pink’ and others are bet- 
ter than species. Pinch 
early for bushy growth. 
Amellus hybrids as ‘Won- 
der of Stafa’ (frikarti) 
should be grown too. 


‘Marie Ballard,’ ‘Glorious,’ 
‘Clarity’ and ‘Eventide’ are 
a few of scores of fine 
varieties. Range from 
dwarf to fairly tall. 


‘Irrlicht,’ white; ‘Fanal,’ 
garnet; ‘Federsee,’ rosy red; 
‘Gloria’ and ‘Bonn,’ pink; 
many others. 


Much shade or high fer- 
tility cuts bloom. New hy- 
brids buff, violet, etc. Good 
foliage plant. 


Most catalogs still list this 
under anchusa. Because 
early blue flowers are 
scarce, this plant is useful. 


Remove spent fis. for long 
bloom. Vars. ‘White Car- 
pet,’ ‘Blue Carpet,’ 
"Wedgewood’ (bive-violet) 
good. 


Longer lived than C. per- 
sicifolia. ‘Prichard’s Vari- 
ety’ from seed gives blue, 
pink and lavender. 


Excellent, fine textured 
foliage. Very easy. Seldom 
needs dividing. 


Seldom needs dividing. 
Has poor odor, not serious. 
Beautiful glossy leaves. 


Wonderful cut flower. U 
at back of border or in| 
woodland planting. 


Wonderful cut flower. 
Good ground cover, even 
under trees. Spreading 
easily curbed. 





Weil- 
drained, 


much humus. 


Lt. to 
heavy 
shade 


Part shade 
best, stands 
sun 


Good loam, 
humus, 

neither dry 
nor soggy. 


Division, 
early fall. 


Division, 
early spring. 


A neglected gem, long 
bloom. Border, dry wall 
or rock garden. Filmy, 
fern-like foliage, 


Divide every 3-4 years. 

May spread (seed) in 

shade. Blue-green, filmy 
foliage. ‘Bountiful’ bloom 
more, stands sun. Var. 

alba, few white fis. 
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Names, proper 
and common 








Dicentra spectabilis 
Bleeding-heart 























Height Width 


3' 


3° 


Season 


of bloom 


May-June 



































Flowers 
Pink 



















































































































































































































































































Soil 


Good loam, 
humus, 

neither dry 
nor soggy. 





Light (sun Propaga- 
or shade) tion 


Part shade 
best, stands 
sun 


Division, 
early spring. 












































iris _kaempferi vars. 
Japanese tris 
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Iris sibirica 
Siberian Iris 

































2M 


2%’ 


June-July 


June 


White, blue, 
mauve, purple 


Blue, white, 


violet, purple-red 


Moist, 
low, acid. 


Moist, mel- 
low, acid. 


to 
. shade 


a2 


Sun to It. 
shade 


Dictamnus albus 3’ 3 May-July Pink, white Almost Sun to lt. Seed in fall 
(fraxinella) or lilac indifferent. shade (2-3 yrs. to 
Gasplant bloom). 
Echinops ritro 3-4" - June-Sept. Metallic blue in Almost any, Sun Root cuttings 
Globethistle spiny globes well- or divide in 
drained. spring. 
Helleborus niger i 1%’ Nov.-March White, flushed Well- Part shade ‘Fresh seed. 
Christmas-rose pink or green drained, summer, Divide after 
plenty more sun flowering. 
humus, near in winter 
alkaline. 
Helleborus orientalis 1-1’ 1%’ March-May Blends of white, Well- Part shade‘ Fresh seed. 
Lenten-rose green, pink drained, summer, Divide after 
and purple plenty more sun flowering. 
humus, near in winter 
alkaline. 
Hemerocallis varieties 1%4-4' 2-3' May-Oct. Yellow, orange, Any good Sun to It. Division, spring 
Daylily pink, purple soil, well- shade or fall. 
and combi- drained. 
nations 
Heuchera sanguinea 1%-2%' 1%’ May-Aug. White, pink Average, Sun to It. Seed variable. 
vars. and red well- shade Divide 
Coralbells drained. Aug.-Sept. 
Hosta lancifolia 2 2%’ Aug. Lavender- Indifferent Lt. to heavy _ Division, 
albomarginata blue if well- shade. spring. 
Variegated Plantainlily drained. 
Hosta plantaginea (H. 2’ 3’ Aug.-Sept. Fragrant, Indifferent Lt. to heavy Division, 
subcordata grandiflora) large, white if well- shade. spring. 
Fragrant Plantainlily trumpets drained. 
iberis sempervirens 9” . April-June Clustered Light, well- Sun to It. Midsummer 
Candytuft (repeat in heads, chalk drained. shade cuttings. 
Aug.?) white Seeds 
variable. 
Iris, bearded 5 to 40” 5” to 2’ April-May All except Light, well- Full sun Division 
scarlet drained. summer-fall. 


Division, 
spring. 


Comments 


Leaves disappear in sym. 
mer if grown in sun. Will 
stand ten years without di. 
vision. 








Foliage, seed aromatic, 
Stays undisturbed for 
years. Move young 
Attractive foliage, seed 
pods. Collect seed or 
scatter widely. 


When moving, cut roots by 
half. Leaves whitish. ‘Tap. 
low Blue’ best color. 


Dark, evergreen foliage, 
Really “carefree” or 

“easy” only if given proper 
conditions, then it is long 
lived. Give sheltered spot. 


Lighter foliage. Give 
sheltered spot easily seen 
from house. Don’t disturb 
often. Avoid summer 
drouth for both kinds. 


Select varieties for long 
bloom. Some stand heavy 
shade. Avoid muddy colors, 
May stay 6-8 yrs. before 
dividing. Study current 
catalogs of daylily spe- 
cialists for recommended 
varieties. 


Low mound, rich evergreen 


leaves. Flowers are tiny 
bells borne on slender 
stems. Var. ‘Brizoides,’ 


pink; alba, white; ‘Matin 
Bells,’ red. 


Good foliage plant. Stands 
intense shade. More mas- 
sive leaves in H. fortunei. 


Start with these, then try 
other kinds, such as 
‘Thomas Hogg,’ H. glauca 
(blue-green leaves) and H. 
undulata. 


When thin, shear after 
flowering. ‘Snowflake,’ 
‘Purity,’ ‘Queen of Italy’ 
better than species. 


Available in every in-be- 
tween size; gorgeous bi- 
colors and combinations, 
and many flower forms. 
Same fall-blooming types, 
but most have a three-week 
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‘Perry's Blue’; ‘Snowcrest,’ 
white; ‘Caesar's Brother,’ 
dark blue; ‘Eric the Red,’ 
etc., among better kinds. 


New hybrids have softer 


d for a scart 
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teen latifolium July-Aug. 
(Statice) 
Sea-lavender 


Paeonia varieties. May-June 


Peony 


Platyeodon grandiflorum 1%-3' June-Sept. 


Rudbeckia hybrids 
Gloriosa Daisy 


June-Sept. 


Sidalcea hybrids 


July-Sept. 
Prairie Mallow 


Thalictrum 
rochebrunianum 
lavender Mist 


July-Sept. 


Veronica hybrids 
Speedwell 
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Lavender-blue 
in massive 


heads 


White, pink, 


red, (yellow 
rare) in variety 
of forms 


Blue, white, 
pink; single 
and double 


Yellow, reddish 
and intermedi- 
ate. Single 
and double 


Pink, rose, 
red, purple 


Lavender with 
yellow stamens 


Blue, light 
pink and white 
in graceful 
spikes 


Light to 
medium; 
well- 

drained. 


Deep, rich, 
well- 
drained. 


Lt. to med., 
well- 
drained. 


Average, 
well- 
drained. 


Average, 
not dry in 
summer. 


Lt. to mod. 


shade. In 
sun give 
moisture 


Average, 
well- 
drained, 
not dry in 
summer. 


early. Division. 


Division in 
Aug.-Sept. 


Seed, slow. 
Division, 
spring. 


Seed. 
Division, 
spring. 


Division, 
spring. 


Seed in fall. 
Division, 
spring best. 


Seed, late 
spring. 
Division. 
Cuttings, 
summer. 


Airy growth fine for con- 
trast to heavy masses. 
Good for cutting fresh, 


Will remain for years un- 
disturbed. Many types of 
bloom, single, Japanese 

and/or anemone and 

doubles. Tree peonies are 
not carefree, but magnifi- 
cent. Study current cata- 
logs of peony specialists 
for recommended varieties. 


Remove seed pods to keep 
flowering. Varieties with 
“Bristol” in name are 
good. 


These are new, usually 

sold as annuals since they 
bloom first yr. from seeds. 
Included here since they 
often behave as perennials 
even in cold climates. They 
are striking in the garden. 


Cut back after flowering. 
‘Rose Queen,’ ‘Pink Beauty’ 
and ‘Scarlet Beauty’ are 


T. dipterocarpum. Also try 
some dwarfer kinds, i.e. T. 
kivsianum, in rock garden 
or front of border. 


Rich diet makes staking 
necessary. Cut spent 
blooms. This is more re- 
liable perennial than V. 
spicata. ‘Blue Champion,’ 
‘Hendersoni,’ violet-blue; 
‘Icicle,’ white; ‘Blue Spire’ 
are good. Newer English 
hybrids, like ‘Pavane,’ 
pink, are fine when 
available. 





BY FLORENCE KNOCK 


Primula sieboldi is a 
native of Central 
Siberia, and is one 
of the hardiest 
primroses. 
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A bed of hybrid 
polyanthus primroses 
makes a spectacular 
splash of color in the 
spring. 
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To ME, primroses are the real aristocrats of those 
plants that bloom in earliest spring. They are wonderful 
when massed in a bed or border. Even when just one 
or two plants are grown in the shaded rock garden, 
nestled among other greenery, they will provide a lovely 
spot of color. 

Probably the reason more primroses are not grown 
is because of the false notion that they are difficult, or 
that they are not winter hardy, or that one does not 
have a suitable location in which to grow them. Today 
so many species and choice hybrids are on the market 
that they can be made adaptable to almost every situa- 
tion, be it sunny or shady. However, most primroses are 
at their best in a north or east exposure. Primroses are 
winter-hardy even here in Minnesota where the temper- 
atures may reach 20 to 30 degrees below zero during 
our coldest weather. 

For many years I grew primroses in a well prepared 
border north of the house. The time came when I 
wanted more room for primroses, so I ventured to ex- 
periment by planting a whole bed of them on the east 
side of the house. I have been amazed that they have 
never seemed to resent even the full sunshine of the 
late morning when the temperature gets quite high 
before the house begins to shade them for the rest of 
the day. I see to it that they never lack moisture—the 
hose is close at hand. I use its flared nozzle to spray 
them with water several times a day during the hottest 
weather. The humus in which they grow, deep compost 
and leaf mold worked into the bed, helps to keep the 
roots moist and cool. 

Some species are difficult in certain locations, but 
there are several species and literally dozens of glorious 
hybrids that are considered easy to grow, provided their 
simple cultural demands are met. There are several 
Primrose specialists in this country, and their catalogs 
brim over with helpful cultural advice. 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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The auricula primroses 
bloom from April to 
June and again in the 
fall. Their foliage 


is unusual. 


This shaded, woodland garden path is glorified by the 


candelabra blooms of Primula japonica. 





@ The ideal for a home landscape is to plant just enough so 
that you can take care of it, but still enjoy the maintenance 
of the garden. If you are cursed with too much yard work, 
your weekends may be a nightmare of never-ending chores 
instead of a time of envigorating outdoor activity. 


Prelude to fall planting: 


This beautiful 
planting at the 
base of a tree 
is actually the 
solution to a 
problem: 
Grass would 
not grow well 


. in this shaded 


area. Hardy 
ferns and 
ajuga thrive, 
yet require 
almost no 
maintenance. 





the 
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plan ahead and enjoy the benefits of 


LOW-MAINTENANCE GARDENING 


@ July is a good time to think about the first step of 
planning an overall home landscape, namely how much 
you can handle without getting tired of gardening. 
You'll be wise to start with the minimum—perhaps a 
good lawn and shade trees, plus a few slow-growing 
evergreens for the foundation planting. After these are 
doing well, then you can begin to indulge in some of the 
delights of gardening—perhaps a bed of roses, irises, 
tuberous begonias, or a herb garden. 
Walkways 
Smooth, wide paths help to increase one’s enjoy- 
ment of garden chores. These should provide easy 
access to the toolhouse, or other place where equip- 
ment is stored, to seed-starting frames, and the 
compost pile. 
Outdoor Outlets 
If electric tools are used, outdoor outlets save 
precious minutes and considerable trouble and ef- 
fort. Three or four outdoor water faucets facilitate 
easy maintenance in planting times, and during 
dry weather. 
Grading 
One obvious aid to low maintenance is proper 
grading. With a steep slope, it is sometimes easier 
to grade the area into level terraces, stepped down 
with rock walls. These may be dry rock walls, but 
the mowing operation can be speeded up if a 
smooth coping is made on the top and at the foot 
of the wall, at ground level, so the mower can clip 
to the very edge and thus eliminate any trimming. 
Trees 
Trees, when well suited to their environment, pre- 
sent few maintenance problems. Make your choices 
only after studying local conditions, nursery cata- 
logs and books about trees. It’s a good idea to ask 
a local nurseryman for advice, also. There are good 
trees of all sizes. Watch out, however, for those 
with brittle branches, excessive or objectionable 
fruit, or seed that self-sows freely. Willows send 
out long roots which damage sewers and drains, 
but you may be able to plant them in the back- 
ground away from all drainage pipes. Elms should 
be planted seven or eight feet from concrete areas, 
as their roots grow large enough to push up con- 


(Please turn page }) 
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Healthy, floriferous roses like these require regular spray- 
ing or dusting, feeding, watering, pruning, and winter 
protection, depending on the climate. Even so, in terms 
of their value to the garden, they are low-maintenance 
plants. However, if individual roses are scattered here 
and there through a perennial or shrub border, they be- 
come high-maintenance plants that require considerably 
more time to tend than those grouped together in a rose 
bed. The rose garden in the picture illustrates several points 
of good landscape planning: The wooden fence in the 
background requires no maintenance; neither does the rock 
wall behind the roses. The low, clipped yew hedge that 
frames the roses stays green around the year, requires 
shearing, but this is a quick job with electric clippers. The 
mulch of cocoa bean shells in the rose bed is dark brown 
in color, a perfect foil for the plants. It keeps moisture in 
the soil, discourages weeds from growing, eliminates need 
of cultivating. Gradually, mulch breaks down, enriches soil. 
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This landscape offers several ideas for easy upkeep. The grassy ramp on the left permits the 
moving of mower and other equipment from one level of the garden to another. The euonymus 
planted at the end of the steps eliminates a tedious edging chore. To the far right, almost no- 
maintenance evergreen ground covers, such as pachysandra in the foreground, are used in the area 
between the steps and the house. In the distance, a perennial border is backed by shrubs, 
then trees. The center of the lawn area is occupied by a terrace for outdoor living. 


crete paths and terraces. Maple and beech trees 
sometimes make it difficult for good turf to grow 
beneath them, but in such a case, the area could 
be planted with a ground cover, paved, or covered 
with a circular bed of small gravel held in bounds 
by aluminum stripping. 

It is important to consider a tree’s size at maturity. 

Otherwise, you may find your area overcrowded, too 

shady, or a favorite maple may have to be topped be- 

cause it was planted too close to power lines. 

Lawns 
Landscape designers today plan lawns with rounded 
corners so that the mower can continue its forward 
sweep without stopping. Where the design indicates 
a square corner would look best, a triangle of flag- 
stones can be laid in that corner so that the effect 
is the same, but the mower can ride over the flags 
and thus trimming is eliminated. 
Trimming edges of the lawn can be speeded up in 
several ways. An electric trimmer, pushed along 
on a wheel, trims quickly and precisely. Thomas 
Church, famed landscape architect, recommends 
eliminating entirely the need for trimming by using 
either permanent paving along the margins of 
lawns to enable the mower to cut the outside 
fringes of grass, or by planting an edging such as 
Ajuga reptans that the mower cannot discourage. 
Permanent pavings which have been used success- 
fully include flagstone, concrete and brick. 


Ground Covers 
Where it would be difficult to maneuver a mower 
over a lawn, as on a slope or on rocky land, or in 
areas of dense shade where grass would not grow 
well, use ground covers. Evergreen ones like Vinca 
minor (periwinkle), pachysandra and English ivy 
provide year-round greenery, and, once established, 
need no care except an occasional hand picking for 
large debris. Other ground covers requiring no 
care once established include spreading junipers 
like Savin, Sargent and Waukegan; the lovely 
trailing Rosa wichuraiana, with abundant fragrant 
flowers in July; and, where it can be kept in 
bounds, Hall’s Japanese honeysuckle, with delight- 
ful, fragrant flowers in early June. 
On flat surfaces in partial shade, flagstones interplanted 
with thyme make a nice effect. Fieldstones interplanted 
with ajuga furnish a trouble-free, and pleasant area 
under trees or on gentle slopes. Bricks or wooden blocks 
are attractive because of their texture. 
Small-sized white gravel is being used more and more. 
It is the perfect answer under modern low-hanging 
eaves where lack of rainwater and sun make planting 
almost impossible. An 18-inch strip of gravel retained 
by aluminum stripping keeps the area neat, eliminates 
weeds and splash, and permits easy access for painters 
and window washers. The foundation planting can then 
be made just outside the overhang where shrubs and 
bulbs can receive their full quota of rain and sunlight. 
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Project for a summer afternoon . . . 


MAKE A CORSAGE 


Materials to assemble ahead of time: 

@ Green corsage wire and tape @ Ribbon 

e@ Sharp scissors @ Flowers, properly conditioned in water 

Increase your knowledge about the making of corsages by reading these books: 


Corsage Craft, by Glad Reusch and Mary Noble, published by 
D. Van Nostrand, $4.95. 

Styling Corsages with Garden Flowers by Mary Hazel Drum- 
mond, published by M. Barrows and Company, $4.75. 

Making Corsages at Home, by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea 
Blom, published by M. Barrows and Company, $2.50. 


1. Insert two pieces of corsage wire at right angles in 
the base of each half-opened rosebud. 
2. The wires are then folded so as to be parallel. 


3. Three-fourths of an inch below the 
bud the wires are pinched together 
and another wire is wound around 
the length of the other three. 

4. Stretch a piece of green floral 
tape, and, beginning at the base of 
the bud, wind it diagonally down 
the length of the wire stem. 

5. In addition to the roses, a car- 
nation is used for this corsage. The 
sepals (green leaf-like structures that 
enclose the base of the petals) are 
pulled back, and the carnation is 
divided into about five sections. 


6. Each of these sections is then wired and taped. 
Wrap the wire loosely so as to not bruise the petals, 
yet firmly enough to hold them in place. Several of 
these “flowerlets” are then taped together to form 
a triangle—or spray-shaped flower (see lower right 
portion of photo 8). 

7. The roses are then combined with the carnations 
to form a half crescent. It is important to keep as much 
of the stem clipped as possible so that the corsage will 
be light in weight as well as in appearance. A rose 
leaf is used as a background for the flowers. 


8. The ribbon is formed by making about 
three loops on each side, their lengths 
varied a little. With wire, secure the ribbon 
across the center of the corsage, pull 
lightly, and twist it behind the bow. 

% The finished corsage with the bow in 
the middle and tucked among the flowers 
so that it becomes a part of them. 4 
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ADVENTURING WITH 


HARDY SUCCULENTS 


BY DonaLp G. ALLEN 


AT ONE TIME or another—perhaps in childhood—all 
of us have seen or owned a plump green rosette of 
rubbery maroon-tipped leaves known as “hens and 
chicks” or, to be more specific, sempervivum. Besides, 
most gardens can claim some little rubber-leafed creeper 
called stonecrop or sedum. Few of us, however, have 
enjoyed or even realized the fascinating range and beauty 
included in these two plant groups. Because of their 
characteristic fat, juicy leaves, they are numbered among 
the succulents, but (unlike most succulents) they are 
perfectly winter hardy outdoors without protection in 
the most severe climates. 

Hardy succulents include many excellent subjects for 
the rock or wall garden, and certain of the most delicate 
and well-behaved are delightful treasures for the minia- 
ture garden. Tall sedums are at home in the border; 
the compact clump-forming sorts as well as the larger 
sempervivums are ideal for edgings along paths, terraces 
and patios. Quick spreading sedums and a few of the 
more vigorous hens and chicks make good ground covers. 

There is hardly a place in America where the great 
majority of hardy succulents cannot be easily grown. 
For all sempervivums and many sedums the principal 
requirements are perfectly drained soil in full sun or 
light shade. Soil-filled crevices in thatched roofs of Old 
World houses sustained sempervivums so well that they 
came to be commonly called roof house leeks. Under 
favorable conditions they are almost indestructable. The 
name sempervivum means “live forever.” Even if your 
entire garden is lightly moist and semi-shaded you may 
grow sedums, for there are a number of varieties which 
require such conditions. 


Flowers, Too 


Foliage is the primary feature of most sempervivums 
and sedums, but many are capable of offering colorful 
clusters of star-shaped blooms as well. However, a few 
mat-forming sedums are left bedraggled by profuse 
flowering, and a lean diet which discourages blooms is 
best for these. Before sempervivums will show their 
exotic yellow or red blooms it may take two or three 
years in a favorable location. Flowering brings death to 
the rosette from which it comes but offsets will soon 
take its place. 
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A wide selection of hardy succulent plants are of- 
fered by several mail order nurseries. Increase is most 
easily accomplished by division; cuttings are also a 
simple method of propagation for most sedums. Seeds of 
all but a few common kinds are difficult to obtain. 

On account of misunderstanding and a few sinners 
in their ranks the sedums have fallen victim to bad 
publicity which they do not deserve. It all goes back 
to the hasty, inexperienced rock gardeners who mixed 
certain rampant growing sorts with delicate alpines only 
to find that they had nothing but a stonecrop tangle, 
Actually, the delinquency was caused by environment; 
these same weedy sedums may be raised to good ad- 
vantage as ground covers in hot and dry or lightly 
shaded places where it is difficult to get anything else 
to grow. 

Among the best varieties for this purpose are the 
ubiquitous one-inch gold-starred Sedum acre, which is 
better known as “gold moss,” and S. sarmentosum, a 
graceful arching subject much like a taller, oval-leafed 
version of the former. Another aggressive variety, §. 
album, has thickly set leaves like tiny bronze-green 
sausages. Its blooms, which can be profuse, come in flat 
creamy clusters in June. S. gracile suggests a bronzy form 
of S. acre with cream stars. A less common kind is 
S. monregalense which has two-inch stems crowded with 
minute racket-shaped leaves topped by cream bloom. 
All of the foregoing are called stem-rooting, because any 
stem which is broken off will soon root itself in soil 
and start a new plant. It is because of this mastery of 


multiplication that these kinds are the most widely 
known. 


The Select Majority 


Yet the remaining varieties form a majority and as 
a whole are very respectable and orderly. These may be 
grouped in the following three categories: (1) tall types; 
(2) creeping sorts which are too small to be trouble- 
some; (3) thrifty gems. The tallest sedum ordinarily 
offered is the two foot, popular showy stonecrop, S. 
spectabile ‘Brilliant.’ Its huge glowing heads of crimson 
are the splendor of September and its opulent gray 
foliage is always pretty. Recently a fire pink form, 


(Please turn page §) 
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Sedum spathulifolium purpureum 
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‘Meteor,’ and white ‘Stardust’ have 
been introduced. Sedum alboroseum 
is like a smaller, earlier pink-flowered 
stonecrop with white variegated leaves. 

A compact eight-inch clump of 
broad foliage with attractive golden 
stars in June is formed by S. kamts- 
chaticum, the orange stonecrop. S. 
kamtschaticum variegatum is a mar- 
velous form of this with pink and 
white colorings on the leaves. No one 
should be without it. Sedum populi- 
folium is grown mainly for its clumps 
of heavily scalloped leaves. Once you 
have set eyes on S. sieboldi in fluffy 
pink September bloom with its glau- 
cous red-rimmed foliage, you can well 
understand the reason for its popular- 
ity. In extreme northern areas its 
blooms and those of S. spectabile may 
be nipped by early frost. 

Of the few sedums which offer cut 
flowers are S. pruinatum and S. Stri- 
brnyi which differ mostly in foliage. 
Each has bright golden heads on six- 
inch leafless stems above what re- 
sembles a massive glaucous club moss; 
in S. Stribrnyi this takes an especially 
distinctive form. Similar in habit is 
S. reflexum cristatum which is char- 
acterized by strange comb-like growths 
in its deep green foliage. These last 
three mentioned sedum varieties are 
evergreen in habit. 

Among the small upright mat 
formers is Sedum anglicum minus, 
barely a half-inch high. In June it has 
pink stars on stems massed with leaves 
the size and shape of pinheads. A 
similar form is S. bithynicum; it is 
considerably larger, about two inches 
high, with gray foliage and more 
linear leaves. S. lyditum is a knobby 
red-green offering, which with S. 
bithynicum, unlike most sedums, pre- 
fers light shade. 

Much larger, but still very low be- 
cause of prostrate habit, are Sedums 
floriferum, stoloniferum and spurium 
coccineum, each with its sprawling 
brown stems and flat, broad leaves. 
S. floriferum has the distinction of 
being refreshingly evergreen and has 
yellow blooms, while S. spurium coc- 
cineum is a startling dragon’s blood 
red in foliage and flower. Also similar 
to these but with higher stalked pink 
blooms and distinctive gray leaves is 
S. Ewersi. 

Sedum sexangulare looks like rather 
tall “gold moss,” but don’t be fright- 
ened by its outward resemblance. A 
sheep in wolves clothing, it has none 
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of the bad habits of its double; it 
always stays tidy and compact with 
little care or attention. An unusual 
form of propagation is displayed by S. 
stenopetalum. It looks like huge “gold 
moss,” but this variety forms small 
rootless plants in its leaf axils which, 
after flowering and death of the par- 
ent, drop to the ground and start the 
yearly cycle anew. 


Elite Miniatures 


Aristocrats among the sedums are 
of small size. A good example is S. 
dasyphyllum with its constricted mat 
of blue-green, pink beads which is so 
unique that it hardly looks like a plant 
at all. While this is a sun lover, there 
is a similar variety with somewhat 
flatter leaves, S. Leibergi, which re- 
quires semi-shade. 

Sedum cauticolum, another favor- 
ite, is like a dwarf S. sieboldi with 
earlier, darker blooms. Not unlike it, 
but distinct, is the more prostrate 
treasure listed as Sedum Ewersi homo- 
phyllum. For the shadier garden no 
foliage is more brilliant than the 
sprawling crimson rosettes of S. 
spathulifolium purpureum. It has yel- 
low clusters in June. Another form 
of the same, S. spathulifolium, has 
green, red-edge leaves. 

Sedum neviti is a precious evergreen 
grouping of small glaucous rosettes. 
Of like description is S$. ternatum 
which is of more brownish color and 
likes semi-shade. A little bundle of 
constantly fresh green leaves like 
flattened sausages identifies S. ore- 
ganum, while S. globosum looks like 
the same reclining for a nap. In the 
manner of a tightly shrunken Sedum 
Stribrnyi with a lemon color bloom is 
S. anacampseros. S. rupestre minus 
suggests a much smaller form with less 
constriction. §. Middendorffianum 
has similar foliage form but otherwise 
is in a Class by itself; its rich chestnut 
color makes it a curio in the garden. 


Sempervivums 


As delightful as the sedums is the 
other great branch of hardy succulents 
— the sempervivums. Many people 
have never become enthusiastic about 
hens and chicks because they have 
seen only the common variety S. tec- 
torum, and assume there are no others. 
The fact is that the other varieties are 
now relatively rare, but they need not 
remain so for they are of the easiest 
culture and are not difficult to obtain 


from several reliable nurserymen. Of 
one thing, however, the buyer must 
beware—the names of sempervivums 
are not yet standardized and you 
should order only by names which the 
dealer describes or pictures to be sure 
of getting the kinds you want. 

To many the most striking semper- 
vivums are the “cobweb” types—the 
basic and most common being §. 
arachnoideum. Its half-inch red 
rosettes are completely covered with 
a maze of white filaments which may 
be emphasized by the addition of lime 
to the soil. There is a dainty miniature 
form of this called S$. arachnoideum 
minor which is identical except for the 
fact that it is only about one-half the 
size. In addition there are a great 
many larger cobweb types. A very 
deep red one commonly called ‘Beta’ 
is over one-inch across. Another sort, 
S. Pilosella, is medium size in green- 
pink. An outstanding bright, clear 
pink variety is called ‘Pink Beauty.’ 
S. fimbriatum is a medium greenish 
variety with bright red flowers. 

A sizeable number of sempervivums, 
including most of the larger ones, are 
relatively hairless. Among these are 
‘Rosy Purple,’ a remarkable beauty 
measuring to four inches across. Of 
comparable size is a clear green sort 
sometimes listed as S. Scothe. Such 
varieties as the solid mahogany S. 
rubicundum, showy S. rubicundum 
hybrid with its half green, half scarlet 
coloring, and silver-green S$. Silverine 
rank next in size, measuring up to 
three inches. In this class also are 
variously named _bronze-purple-red 
blends. In the same size range is a 
very distinct clear green type with 
rosettes sharply and tightly incurved 
to form a ball. This one, called S. 
globiferum is further characterized by 
bearing the chicks on top of the plant. 
Allied to it in habit is a smaller sort 
with mahogany green colorings. 

Other sempervivums in the medium 
size ranze have a velvet-like texture, 
the gray-purple prize S. ruthenicum 
or the fuzzy gray S. Pittoni. Small 
furry sorts include one in brown-pink 
sometimes called tomentosum. An- 
other minute form spreads out in 
closely knit sheets sometimes appro- 
priately called ‘Plush Carpet.’ 

Also belonging to the hardy suc- 
culents are Umbilicus, a genus closely 
resembling sempervivum, and Coty- 
ledon and Gormania which are much 
like medium size broadleaf sedums. ¢ 
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Primroses 
(Continued from page 25) 


The polyanthus primroses, easy to 
propagate, either by seed or division, 
are indescribably beautiful. The um- 
bels of flowers come in shades and 
combinations of gold, white, red, 
pink, lavender, canary yellow, peach, 
salmon, rose, blue, henna, burgundy, 
fuchsia and violet. The flowers are 
often the size of a 50-cent piece; Barn- 
haven, a leading grower, offers a series 
of polyanthus primroses with blooms 
the size of a silver dollar. 

Primula rosea is one of the earliest 
pink-flowering primroses. P. japonica 
is the classical candelabra type of 
primrose. It comes in several colors 
and is delicately fragrant, easy to grow 
and prefers less sun than most. P. sie- 
boldi is a hardy native of Japan. It 
has fringed flowers and crumply foli- 
age with a dainty appearance. P. den- 
ticulata blooms so early that a fat 
flower bud shows even before the 
leaves appear. Primula veris is the 
wild cowslip with small yellow-orange 
flowers on a six- to ten-inch stem. 
The yellow oxlip, P. elatior, is also a 
wild form. 

Primroses may be propagated by 
division, or from seeds. Division is 
done after blooming and early enough 
so that the new plants will be rooted 
and established before the ground 
freezes. Here we prefer to do this in 
August. The plants of some varieties 
grow into such tight, compact clumps, 
it is necessary to chop them apart. 
Before planting, or re-planting prim- 
roses, the soil should be enriched with 
compost and leaf mold. This should 
be spaded in and mixed well with the 
top 12 inches of soil, along with some 
peat moss and old manure, if possible. 

Winter mulching of primroses is 
important. The mulching material is 
not applied until the soil has frozen. 
The purpose of the mulching is to 
keep the ground uniformly cold, 
rather than to keep it warm. If the 
plants were not mulched, then the soil 
would freeze and thaw alternately, 
and thus break off the roots of the 
primroses. Small evergreen branches, 
or something coarse that will permit 
some air to remain around the plants, 
is advisable for the first mulch layer. 
After this material is placed, then it 
is possible to put hay or leaves over 
the primroses without smothering 
them. Here we remove the covering 
gradually the last part of March so 
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Applies liquid and soluble fertilizers! Sprays insecticides, 


fungicides! Sweeps lawns, driveways, patios! Nothing to carry, 
nothing to pump. Does the combined work of fertilizer 
applicator, sprayer, weed killer, hose attachments, 
garden rakes, sprinklers. Unbreakable gallon plastic 
jug pre-mixes and delivers up to 60 gallons 

of any liquid or soluble garden-lawn solution. 
Light-weight, sturdy construction; will not 

corrode or clog. Spray gap prevents backing 

up in water supply line. No spray “‘blow-back”’; 

no dripping on your clothes. Instant finger-tip 

on-off control provides wide pressure range. 


Sawyer’s Inc. 
Dept. F&G 
Portiand 7, Ore. 
or 3500 N. Kostner 
Chicago 41, III. 
Dealer inquiries 


Powerful Red (Broad Spray) Weeder bar accessory applies Turn a valve and high-powered 
Gun and Green (Fine Mist) Gun weed killers right up to the jet nozzle tumbles leaves, grass, 
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New health 
for ROSES 


Weapons Against Blackspot 


BY JOHN KRiILL 


THERE ARE NEW weapons for the gardener’s fight 
against blackspot. Of all the maladies roses are subject 
to, blackspot is universally dreaded. This destructive 
disease, is caused by the fungus Diplocarpon rosae. 

It cripples or kills its victims mainly by attacking the 
leaves, and causing them to die. 

Depending on the virulence of the fungus 
and the resistance of the roses, they may stop 
growth slowly or quickly. Dead canes and 
dieback result. Even a most inexperienced eye 
can then see that the bushes are in a 
dangerous state. Blackspot stunts bushes and 
is responsible for puny flowers. These usually 
lack perfume and are of poor color. Victims 
of blackspot, because of the drain on 
their vitality, are subject to winter- 
killing because they have little or 
no resistance to any kind of 
severe weather. 

Defoliation of roses due to 
blackspot is especially pronounced 
during periods of frequent rainfall 
in warm summer months, according 
to Dr. E. W. Lyle, plant pathologist 
of the Texas Rose Research Foundation. 

Such loss of leaves has an adverse effect on 

the quality of the affected roses. 

Development is retarded and the plants may 
finally die. 

During the past few years the Texas Rose Research 
Foundation, Tyler, Texas, carried out experiments 
involving the uses of dust and spray fungicides. 

In these tests, sprays gave better results than dust 
compounds in halting or preventing blackspot. Where 
once it was of critical importance to start fungicide 
treatments early, and then maintain a close schedule 
of subsequent treatments to check any infection, it is now 
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cheering to know that the disease may be halted 

even after it is evident, and roses may be kept healthy. 

This does not mean that the rose grower may sit 

back and permit the disease to attack. It is wise to 

continue preventive measures that will keep in 

advance of a possible infection. Dr. Lyle lists 

at this time five fungicides which effectively con- 

trol blackspot. They are Dithane M-22, 

Manzate, Phaltan, captan, and Cyprex. He 

comments that Cyprex is so new that further 

trials should be made before employing 

it extensively in rose gardens. 

A rose highly susceptible to black- 

spot was chosen for the control 

experiment. It was 

‘Floradora.’ Out of 14 fungi- 

cides used, three spray types 

proved superior to the others. 

They were maneb (Dithane M-22), 

Phaltan and Cyprex. Blackspot and 

its effects were held to a harmless 

degree by these three sprays. It was noted 

that Cyprex did cause a very slight yellow 

spotting of some of the leaves. More dilution, 

ym it is felt, might be the answer to this. 

Using Du Pont’s Manzate, a maneb fungicide, 

Dr. Lyle found that the weight of bushes sprayed 

with it increased up to 83 per cent over the weight 

of untreated check bushes. Not only did Manzate 

spraying increase weight, it also increased the starch 

content so necessary for extra vitality. In garden roses 

this represents the reserve food needed to harbor the 
bushes over winter to a healthy start in the spring. 

Manzate-sprayed bushes also showed more fibrous roots 

and canes of better color than the untreated checks. 

In the Texas experiments, only two per cent blackspot 

infestation occurred where Manzate was used. There 
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Manzate 
gave good control where spraying was 
belated. 

In six years of testing, Dr. L. M. 
Massey of Cornell University came up 
with some interesting blackspot con- 
trol data. His New York tests were 
with plantings of over 1,500 roses rep- 


unsprayed check bushes. 


resenting seven named varieties. Man- | 


zate ranked among the top fungicides 
in the trials comparing as many as 35 
different treatments in a single season. 

In Dr. Massey’s tests, overhead irri- 
gation provided water needed for in- 
oculation, incubation, and infection of 
the test plants. Even in seasons favor- 
ing blackspot disease, plants were in- 
oculated once or twice each season to 
insure enough spotting and uniformity 
for reliable data. Treatments were 
applied two days before inoculation so 
that the fungicides were already on 
plant surfaces to provide protection 
when the blackspot spores landed. Ap- 
plications were made weekly. Counts 
were made as soon as spotting was 
visible. Records were taken of injury 
to foliage, severity of objectionable 
disfigurement and defoliation. 

Studies at Beltsville, Maryland, 
found that early blackspot infections 
were correlated with heavy infections 
of the previous year. Inadequate con- 
trol in one year resulted in unhealthy, 
smaller plants, which bore fewer 
flowers early the succeeding year. In 
the Beltsville tests, maneb and zineb 
were Outstanding ‘in controlling black- 
spot. However, through the season, 
aneb was more effective as a spray. 

Zineb tested on the rose ‘Helen 
Traubel’ had no significant effect on 
flower yield until September. Then 
it was noted that test plots showed 
greater amounts and weight of flowers 
than the untreated check plots. This 
was true also of maneb. Plots treated 
with captan were somewhat better 
than those protected with ferbam. A 
malathion-captan combination used 
on check plots proved superior to cap- 
tan used alone or in combination with 
Aramite. The malathion-captan com- 
bination resulted in heavier flowering. 

Dr. George and Nora Jorgenson, 
writing in the American Rose Maga- 
zine, have this advice to offer from 
their wealth of blackspot research. 
They urge rose growers to begin fungi- 
cidal treatment as early as possible, 
repeat it regularly through the sum- 
mer, and into fall until dormancy 
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WINTER HARDY 


Q “GLADIOLUS 


PLANT THEM IN THE FALL 
THEY BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


They will come up year after year to bloom in June. 
Grow 2 feet high and excellent for cutting. 


EASY TO GROW WITH MINIMUM CARE 
No digging of bulbs, no storage problems and seldom 
bothered by insects. Should have winter mulch in the 
North. We offer a fine mixture of colors in these 
hardy specie Gladiolus, including shades of pink, 
red, purple and white. Will bloom the first year. 


4 for $1.00; 


10 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00 


Postage Paid. Send Cash or Check with order. Supply 
is limited. Order Now. Bulbs will be shipped at pro- 
per planting time in October. ORDER AT ONCE. 


FREE Folder listing and illustrating in full color 
many rare and unusual bulbs for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Box 53-Y Galesburg, Michigan 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete and reliable publishing 
program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 


service. Send for FREE manuscri , 


report & copy of Publish Your Bo 
BOOK CARLTON PRESS Dept. FoF 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


ONCE AGAIN WE CAN OFFER THE 
RARE AND EXQUISITE TIBETAN POPPY... 


so highly prized by those fortu- 
nate enough to possess it. A truly 
beautiful sky blue poppy with a 
bright yellow center made up of 
many gold stamens. Several 3- 
inch flowers of crepe-like but sub- 
stantial texture are borne on 2 
to 3 foot stems over a period of 
several weeks in early summer. 
Rather large bluish-green leaves 
forma most attractive basal 
clump. The plants thrive best in 
a cool, lightly shaded location in 
moist, woodsy soil. We do not 
recommend this choice flower for 
the driest or hottest parts of the 
country unless you can provide 
suitable growing conditions. Cul- 
tural suggestions will be included 
with every order. We have a 
limited supply of strong budded 
plants available for fall delivery, 
and all should bloom next spring. 
No flower lover will want to miss 
this beauty. 


< Po vee 
IRIS HEADQUARTERS 
IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 

60 full color pages, with over 

100 superb illustrations 25¢ 


SCHREINER'S GARDENS 
Rt 2, Box PELEASalem Oregon 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
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POSTPAID 


ORDER TODAY! } 
Walle Mane Gardens \ 
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BORING, OREGON jg State 
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BEST LOOKING 
LANDSCAPE 
in the 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


Prune with SNAP-CUT 
pruners for the most 
beautiful shrubs in 
the neighborhood. 


Clip with SNAP-CUT 
hedge shears for 
hedges with that for- 
mal garden look. 


Trim with SNAP-CUT 
gress shears for the 
neatest lawn for miles 
round. 


These fast cutting, easy action tools 
are certain to take the drudgery out 
of your pruning and trimming 
chores. So light, so easy to use that 
even your reluctant 9-year old won’t 
complain! 
These shears feature precision 
ground cutlery steel blades, easy- 
grip handles and baked enamel paint 
finish. Ask the man for SNAP-CUT 
--at your hardware store, garden 


supply center or building supply 
dealers. 


SEYMOUR SMITH , 


SNAP-CUT 


Quality Toois ! 
Since 1660 ; 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
6107 Main St., Oakville, Connecticut 
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Tue mip-AucusT flower show of the 
Bloomington Garden Club, Bloomington, 
Minn., will be a seven-act production 
titled, “Theater of the Arts in Flowers.” 
Act I, “Music,” is divided into classes 
such as “Mood Indigo,” “Blues in the 
Night” and “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods.” Act II, “Literature,” has classes 
for new and all-time favorites such as “Old 
Man of the Sea,” “The Robe,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and “How Green Was My 
Valley.” Act III, “Drama,” has classes that 
fall into categories like ‘‘“Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “Midsummer Nights Dream” 
and “Flower Drum Song.” Act IV, “‘Paint- 
ing.” An artist makes a painting by ar- 
ranging lines and colors on a surface in 
an interesting way. Titles in this act are 
“The Harvester,” “Mona Lisa” and ‘The 
Last Warrior.” Act V, “Sculpturing,” sug- 
gests a picture which has thickness as well 
as breadth and length, with titles such as 
“Bird in Space” and “Mt. Rushmore.” 
Act VI, “Architecture.” Classes called for 

e “White House.” “Empire State Build- 
ing” and “United Nations Building.” Act 
VII, “Dancing,” classes call for entries in 
all forms of dancing from the ballet to 
calypso. 


Lilies in the Limelight 


The 14th Annual Lily Show presented 
by the North American Lily Society will 
be held at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., June 30 and July 1. Gardens will 
be resplendent with late blooming lilies as 
well as many other plants. The Coker 
Arboretum at the University of North 
Carolina and the Duke Gardens in Durham 
are filled with lovely shrubs, many of 
which may be new to northern gardeners. 
For further information contact Mrs. 
Charles T. Wilson, Chairman, 908 De- 
merius St., Durham, N. C. 

The Puget Sound Lily Society is now in 
its ninth consecutive year as a Regional 
Lily Group and is perhaps the oldest re- 
gional lily group in existence. This group, 
the forerunner of all other regional groups 
now active throughout the country, will 
hold a lily show in mid-July (see On 
the Calendar). 


Into Outer Space 


As might be expected many garden 
clubs have chosen for their shows, themes 
based on the story of outer space. From 
the Kalamazoo Garden Council Flower 
Show, Kalamazoo, Mich., comes the 
theme, “Garden Galaxy,” with classes such 
as “The Solar System,” “The Zodiac” and 
“Moon Madness.” 

“Star Light, Star Bright,” was the theme 
used by the Green Thumb Garden Club, 
Kettering, Ohio. Some of the classes were 
“Morning Star,” “Rings of Saturn,” “Nep- 
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tune,” “Milky Way” and “Pluto.” For 
the juniors there were “Novae (New 
Stars) ,” and “Wish I May, Wish I Might,” 
composition suggesting a personal wish, 


Missouri’s Northwest District 


The Northwest District of Federated 
Garden Clubs of Missouri came into being 
in 1935 with three clubs—Maryville, Bur- 
lington Junction, and South Side Garden 
Club of St. Joseph. Now, there are 2] 
groups in the 15 counties. This organiza- 
tion issues a yearbook listing the programs 
and other pertinent information related to 
each of its member clubs. Here are a few 
highlights from some of their schedules. 

The Barnard Community Garden Club, 
St. Joseph, has its members answer roll 
call with, ‘‘Now is the time to ” The 
Bu-An-Co Gardeners, St. Joseph, grouped 
their yearly programs under the theme, 
“We Enjoy God’s Miracles.” Hamilton 
Community Gardeners, Hamilton, list these 
timely tips for July: “Plant vegetables for 
a late crop.” “Don’t work among plants 
when foliage is wet.” 


Garden Center of Greater 
Cleveland 


Approximately 30 garden clubs partici- 
pate in the rotating hostessing plan for 
regular monthly meetings scheduled at 
the West Side Branch of the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland. The West 
Side Branch is centered in and around 
Cudell House. Maintenance of this project 
is done in cooperation with the Cudell 
House of Arts and Crafts. 


Patron Saint 


Mrs. Horace Hammond of Mountain 
Brook, Ala., is fondly termed patron saint 
to the arts, including the art of garden- 
ing. For 56 days this past season her 
garden was open to the public, “for the 
financial enrichment of the Birmingham 
Museum of Art with the sponsorship of the 
270 garden clubs of the Third Region, 
Garden Club of Alabama.” During this 
period there were lectures and programs 
sponsored by Mrs. Hammond and _ held 
at the Birmingham Museum of Art. All 
lectures were given by well-known Ameri- 
can horticulturists. 


Our Name Changing 


Department 

In the May Garden Club Talk we in- 
advertently changed the name of the 
Tualatin Valley Men’s Garden Club to the 
Portland Men’s Garden Club. The Tualatin 
Valley Club recently issued invitations for 
a free ham dinner. Chances on items given 
by nurseries and garden shops were sold. 
This potlatch was their method of paying 
for the ham dinner and raising funds. 4 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


June 30, July 1; 14th Annual Lily Show 
presented by the North American Lily Soci- 
ety, Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, N. C. Admis- 
sion free. 

July 1, 2; Colorado Federation of Garden 
Clubs presents “Through the Garden Gate,” 
Mitchell School, Golden, Colo. 

July 8, 9; 11th Annual Gladiolus Show of 
the Kentucky Gladiolus Society, Western 
Kentucky State College Campus, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

July 9; Heart of America Gladiolus Show, 
Shawnee Mission North High School, Mer- 
riam, Kans. 

July 10-12; Puget Sound Regional Group 
of the North American Lily Society, Frederick 
& Nelson Auditorium, Seattle, Wash. 

July 14, 15; flower show by Mifflin Town- 
ship Garden Club, Kingwood Hall, Kingwood 
Center, 900 Park Ave. W., Mansfield, Ohio. 

July 17; workshop on preparing programs 
for garden club meetings, Kingwood Library, 
Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue West, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 9:30-11:00 a.m. 

July 19; opening of Floral Variety Show, 
Friendship Gardens, Michigan City, Ind. 

July 20-22; Portland Lily Show, Meir & 
Frank Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 

July 25, 26; Lake Nebagamon Garden 
Club Flower Show, ‘Portrait of a Garden,” 
Lake Nebagamon, Wis. 

July 29, 30; gladiolus show of the Ohio 
State Gladiolus Society, Exhibit Hall, King- 
wood Center, 900 Park Avenue West, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 2 to 9 p.m. on the 29th; 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. on the 30th. 


New Health for Roses 
(Continued from page 35) 


begins. When dormant, the roses may 
be pruned clean of their infected 
leaves and stems. 

It has been the Jorgensons’ experi- 
ence that blackspot may gradually de- 
velop a resistance to one kind of 
fungicide used repeatedly. To prevent 
this they shifted to other chemicals. 
For example, where for a given period 
captan was used, they switched to 
Phaltan, a chemical analog of captan. 
Finally maneb might be the third 
fungicide used. They repeated this 
sequence over and over with excellent 
results throughout the summer. 

For those rose growers who abhor 
chemicals and their applications, or 
those who for one reason or another 
find it impossible to give treatment to 
their roses, it is suggested that only 
resistant varieties be planted. Three 
species are practically immune to 
blackspot: Rosa bracteata, R. rugosa, 
and R. wichuraiana. Hybrids de- 
veloped from these species have a high 
resistance to blackspot. ‘Pink Princess,’ 
‘Orange Ruffels’ and ‘Red Duchess’ 
are three such hybrid tea roses. ‘Pinoc- 
chio’ and ‘Pink Bouquet’ are two re- 
sistant floribundas. ‘Mermaid’ is a 
resistant climber. 4 
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SAVE $25.00 OR MORE! 
Have dozens of plants of each kind for less than 
ou’d pay to buy just one. Establish a big bed of 
ials all in one year, at such little cost! 


erennia 


owers; 


SPECIAL! ! 
5 Best Kinds , 
5 PACKETS 


$2.00 


VALUE 
for only 


POSTPAIDI 


It’s Easy and Fascinating to Grow Perennials from Seed i 


Get more fun out of gardening this 
interesting, popular, profitable way 
togrow aan 
included. Order Today, plant soon. 
Giant Pacific Delphinium 
Most popular of all! Majestic spikes, large 
flowers in blue, lavender, lilac, violet, white 
mixed. 4 to 5 ft. tall. June and Sept. Pkt. 50c 
McKana Giant Columbines 
All-America winners eclipsing all others! 
Giant 4-in. flowers, dramatic long spurs, 
lovely colors. Robust 2%4-ft. plants. Pkt.50c 


Giant Gloriosa Daisies 

Huge, brilliant, spectacular daisies up to 
7 in.across, a man-made miracle! Yellow, i 
gold, mahogany, striking bicolors. Pkt. 25¢ 

Burpee Super-Giant Carnations 4 
Very large double flowers, like the florist’s. 
Intensely fragrant, delightfully fringed, 
mixed colors. 18- to 20-in. stems. Pkt. 40c { 

Fancy Double Hollyhocks 

Ever popular oldtime favorites, extra easy i 
to grow. Huge waved and fringed flowers, 
many unusual colors. 5 to 6 ft. tall. Pkt. 35¢ 4 


Send postpaid these 5 Pkts. Favorite Perennials (943) 


PLEASE Enclosed is £ 


PRINT 


© Address... 
— 


am ae asCUT OUT AND MAit TODAY am om oe oe oe ee oe ee 


DAZZLING 


Roses, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs. Berries, Perennials. 
Guaranteed Quality. Write 
Today for Big FREE Catalog. 


EMLONG’S 30x 251 
STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


Send 50¢ for the World’s Finest 


IRIS BOOK 


60 pages —almost 150 
Color Illustrations 


S 
GARDENS 
Box 50, Silverton, Oregon 


A real friendship “GET ACQUAINTED” offer 


from INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


1 On Flowering 


oll 
' 


“ 


Be FIRST with a 


— burst 


R! This special giant 
flowering strain comes direct 


Hamburg, 
lowa 


25: 


Postpaid and 
Guaranteed 


of CROCUS 


from Hollands’ largest growers— 


a glorious mixture of gay, cheery colors 
—yellow, purple, blue, white and striped! 
Fine bulbs 7 to 8 cm. around, guaranteed to 


bloom next Spring, each producing 2 or 3 


merry crocus 


come up each Springtime for years. 


lowers. Hardy, easy to grow, 


lant in the 


lawn, borders, around trees, shrubs—anywhere 
you want to see saucy crocus blooms lifting 


bright petals to 


beckon the new-Spring sun! 10 


large bulbs 25c, guaranteed satisfactory when you 
receive bulbs and when they bloom next spring. 
Bulbs will be shipped in September. 


am 40 PAGE 
EF eae CATALOG 


This sparkling new 
) planning your Fall 
> EF ri plant in the fall, t 


catalog helps you many ways in 
arden. Remember, the more you 
e more beauty for you in the 


spring! And, we give Free Premiums with orders! 


DES Ee 


& for______Crocus bulbs. ADDRESS or R.F.D. 
2 Please send FREE Fall Catalog. CITY 


(amount) 


571 E Street 
Hamburg, lowa 
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KAUFMAN ELECTRIC 


Ta sae 


Unequalled for perfect 
effortless trimming! 


MODEL 12-8 
$45.60 


ORIGINAL DOUBLE-ACTION 
Kaufman trimmer gives sharp, clean, 
easy cutting. 60 keen cutting —_ 
- - « » 36,000 cuts a minute. Mo 
mentary-contact switch—3-wire cord 
—plug at no extra cost. Model 12-B 
—12” blade, duo-position swivel 
head. Model 14-B— extended 12” 
blade for longer reach. 


See your dealer or order direct! 


Kaufman mfg. co. 


569 S$. 29th St., Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


RUBY RED-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10” high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 


Dea BY 
aU aaa 


ATLAS MAKES IT GROW| 


Results you want are yours when you use 
ATLAS, “the original” Fish Emulsion Fertilizer. 
Non-burning, 100% organic ATLAS is ideal for 
all plants, vegetables, trees. Easy to use, eco- 
nomical, too. A tablespoonful makes a gallon! 
200 Ibs. raw fish condensed to every gallon. 


At dealers everywhere. If not available, order direct. 
Postpaid. Pint $1.00; Quart $1.90; Gallon $6.25. 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION FERTILIZER CO. 
No.1 Drumm St., Rm. 340, San Francisco 11, Cal. 


e This month, a House 
and Greenhouse guest, 
Hamilton Mason, discusses 
the culture of one of the 
most widely popular of all 

florist cut flowers, the 
anthuriums. If you would 
like to try these in your 

window garden or 
greenhouse, and cannot 
find them in catalogs of 
indoor plants, ask for 
F&G’s Bulletin 25. Direct 
your request, along with a 
stamped envelope to 
Flower & Garden, BR-25, 
543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


The elegant Anthurium andreanum, 


or flamingo flower, has been in cul- 


tivation for nearly a hundred years. 
Still, it never fails to cause a sensation, 
whether you see it for the first time, 


| or whether you have lived with it for 


years. You just don’t take such strik- 
ing beauty for granted. 

This aristocrat of anthuriums has 
the showiest flower of all the species. 
To be correct, it is the spathe which 
makes the show and this may be pure 
white, pink, rose, dark red, or orange. 
It is actually a leafy bract but so stiff 
and heavy that it looks as if it were 
made of patent leather. Oddly enough, 
you admire it because it looks so 
artificial. The true flowers are tiny 


| and are massed along the columnlike 


spadix that protrudes from the spathe. 

Anthuriums are especially treasured 
because of their long-lasting qual- 
ities as cut flowers. They hold up 
well in a vase for four to six weeks 
and on the plant they last even longer 
—ten weeks or more. A. andreanum 


Anthurium andreanum 


is not an easy plant to cultivate in- 
doors, but I have a number of friends 
who have been doing it for years, even 
in steam-heated New York apartments, 
so it certainly can be done. 

First, be sure that your plant is 
potted in a loose, porous mixture such 
as equal parts rich loam, peat moss, 
and coarse sand (or Perlite). If you 
are an orchid grower and have os- 
munda on hand, you can use that 
alone for anthuriums. 

For success with this anthurium, you 
must supply plenty of moisture. Syringe 
the foliage every day and keep the 
soil mixture slightly moist — though 
not soaking wet because you can rot 
anthuriums in spite of their high mois- 
ture requirements. 

As anthuriums grow, they put out 
aerial roots from the stalk. See that 
these roots are covered with sphagnum 
moss, which retains all the moisture 
needed by the roots. If you leave 
the roots exposed, they become dry 
stubs. The plant suffers and may die. 
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Schedule heavy feeding during 
warm weather. Fertilize every two 
weeks, alternating fish emulsion and 
a 30-10-10 orchid fertilizer. A flower 
appears with each new leaf, and the 
larger the leaf, the larger the flower. 

Contrary to common belief, an- 
thuriums do not like total shade. With 
insufficient light, plants grow little 
and both leaves and flowers remain 
small. Give the brightest light you can 
indoors, but no direct sun. Let the 
color and size of the heart-shaped 
leaves be your guide. If they come out 
large and a good, healthy green, you 
have nothing to worry about. If they 
begin to yellow, light is too strong. In 
summer, set plants out under a tree 
that casts a filtered light. They will 
be easier to water, and the free cir- 
culation of air will do them wonders. 
A slat house, of course, is ideal if you 
have one, and they will take 50 to 
60 per cent sun. 

A. andreanum tends to rest in winter 
but some plants continue growing and 
flowering in a greenhouse where the 
temperature goes no lower than 55 
degrees. This is much lower than any 
book tells you, but I am only passing 
on information from my experience. 
Should your plant decide to rest, and 
you can tell this if it stops putting out 
new leaves, run it a little drier (but 
never bone dry) and hold off feeding 
until it starts into growth again. 

Propagation by seed is tricky. Your 
best bet is vegetative propagation, and 
a must if you have a fine variety you 
want to come true. Anthuriums make 
offsets and these can be separated 
from the parent plant as soon as they 
develop their own roots. Pull plants 
apart gently, the same way you do 
daylilies. Pot them in the same mix- 
ture already recommended and they 
should begin to flower in two years. 

Less well known but almost as flam- 
boyant—and easier to grow as a house 
plant—is A. scherzerianum, which you 
can call either pigtail or question-mark 
anthurium, if you prefer. The spadix 
curls above the scarlet spathe to sug- 
gest the common names. This species 
is much smaller than andreanum and 
considerably less fussy about moisture 
and humidity requirements. Use the 
same soil mixture as for andreanum 
but there is no need to keep it moist. 
Water when it dries out. Pigtail is 
good for anywhere in the country 
except South Florida where it flowers 
indifferently because of the heat. Flow- 
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ers last a good eight to ten weeks while 
a new leaf (and flower) is being made 
up, and the brilliant scarlet is a cheer- 
ful note in any decor. 

Besides these two showy-flowered 
anthuriums, there are many species 
worth growing just for their foilage 
(because the inconspicuous greenish 
spadix often goes unnoticed). One of 
the handsomest is the rat-tail, or A. 
podophyllum. The lacy, deeply cut 
leaves have a leathery texture but a 
delicate appearance that makes a fine 
contrast with heavy-foliaged dieffen- 
bachias and philodendrons. 

A. podophyllum is remarkably 
drouth resistant and should not suffer 
even for two weeks while you are away 


on vacation. It is slow growing and | 


you can keep it in a six-inch pot for 
years, with an annual top-dressing of 
fresh soil mixture. If seeds form, just 


throw them on top of the soil in the | 


pot and keep moist and shaded. When 
they germinate, with roots up in the 


air, put in individual thumb pots in | 


the usual porous mixture. 
Try these three anthuriums and 


then there are dozens of others you | 


can go on to, such as A. huegelii, lushly 
tropical with huge leaves in a large 
rosette; A. aenulum, a lovely climber 
with delicate, finger-shaped leaves, 


and tolerant of considerable cold, al- | 


though definitely not to 18 degrees, 
as once thought; or A. crystalinum, 
with velvety green leaves veined silver 


that are magnificent if you can keep | 


them that way. Anthuriums are in- 
dividuals and it isn’t possible to set 
down blanket rules for managing all 
species, which you should find an 
alluring challenge. ¢ 


Anthurium scherzerianum 











save on 
prize 
winning 


Add lilies to your garden for 
impressive beauty. Order 
NOW and save 50% on these 
easy to grow, top quality, 
healthy bulbs. Guaranteed 
sure performers in all cli- 
mates, Bulbs shipped in Octo- 
ber, postpaid. Complete plant- 
ing instructions. 


PRE-SEASON 


1 PRICE $f $4.00 


wo catalog 
2 OFFER ie 
One each DeGraaff Hybrids Sun- 
burst and Harmony, one of bril- 
liant red and gold Sunset and one 
of the ever-popular long-lived 
Regale. Four gorgeous lilies. 


NOW *3.00 


$6.00 catalog value. 


Three of the world’s finest and 
most wanted lilies. One each of 
DeGraaff’s magnificent new hybrids 
— tested and proven for success- 
ful planting — Black Magic, Gol- 
den Clarion and Pink Perfection. 


BONUS S&H GREEN STAMPS 


with all orders. To get 
stamps immediately, send 
a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


Ss 
GARDENFUL OF LILIES 


Two each of% 
all seven bulbs 
listed above. 


Catalog 
95 value 
over $20. 


CATALOG OF WORLD'S FINEST LILIES 

New 1961 catalog offers over 200 

varieties of stunning lilies. Many 

illustrated in gorgeous color. Plus 

many varieties of hardy cyclamen 

and outdoor-grown hardy cle- 

matis. Catalog sent on request 

with above orders. For Catalog 

ONLY send 25¢. F: 

Please Send Me SRR ESSERE REEEEEES 
CZ $2.00 offer. (C $3.00 offer. 

C) $8.95 offer. () Catalog for 25¢ 
] Send catalog free with above lily offers. 
Enclosed find: __Cash ___Check ___Money Order 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Box 126 Canby, Oregon 
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Command 


Performance- 
with 


GRAVELY 


THE 
BEGINNING 


BY OucA Ror Tiemann 


Annuals, Biennials, Perennials: 
What the Words Mean 


Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! | 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely | 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at | 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or | 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-fiow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery”’ Booklet today ! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS | 


p.0.B0x 609-6 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


your Yard, Patio, 
Pool, Garden, 
at NIGHT... 


without BUGS 


insect Control 


lures, traps, kills kills MIGHT-FLYING BUGS 
++-controls army worms, cutworms, etc. 


Light-sensitive bugs are irre- 
sistibly attracted to “black-light” 
hen suction ~—. over and 
OOSH... oo the bag! 

Ire that simple and certain. 


weight, , safe. o> 
pay for roa a 60-watt —_ 
ust sania t ug tin... Bugs 
magically ei tra ully guaran- 
teed. Only $34.95, ge @. extra. 
Larger models available for com- 
merce and agriculture. 


Write for free literature and dealer name. 


— Ovr 71st Year— 





When ordering by mail please be 
sure to print your name and address 
clearly, enclose the proper amount 
and allow ample time for delivery. 


ANNUALS are plants 

that last through one 

growing season. Seeds 

are planted in the 

spring, they grow, and 

the plants bloom. After maturing 

their seeds, every part of them dies. 

They have completed their entire life 

in one growing season. If they are 

true annuals those same plants will 

not come up again in the spring. If 

there are plants the following spring, 

they will have come from fallen seeds. 

Biennials are plants 

that complete a life 

cycle in two years. The 

first year a low rosette 

or crown is grown with 

a fleshy root system. The second year 

the plants send up bloom stalks, ripen 

seeds, and then die root and branch 

just as the annuals did the first year. 

Volunteer plants from the fallen seeds 

may appear but the plants that 
bloomed will not grow again. 

Perennials are plants 

An which live three, five, 

ten, 20 years—some live 

yo on indefinitely. Woody 

plants such as trees and 

shrubs are perennials in habit. When 

the term perennial is used in refer- 

ence books and nursery catalogs, it 


almost always refers to herbaceous 
plants that do not have the persistent 
woody top growth. Except for ever- 
green kinds, these perennials die down 
to the ground each year but the roots 
live on. They have the ability to make 
new feeding roots and to send up new 
top growth each spring. 

There would be no confusion about 
classifying plants in these three cate- 
gories if each that bloomed, made 
seeds and died the first year could 
be classed as annual; if every bien- 
nial bloomed, made seeds and died 
the second year; and if every peren- 
nial lived on and on. The truth of the 
matter is they do not always follow 
the pattern as we expect. Too many 
outside conditions affect their be- 
havior—the region in which they are 
planted—time of planting—rainfall 
—the temperature and other factors. 

Most perennial plants do not bloom 
until the second year, and occasionally 
it takes three years or longer. Among 
the perennial plants that have more 
of the general characteristics of an 
annual than a perennial when planted 
in northern gardens are snapdragons, 
Salvia farinacea varieties such as ‘Blue 
Bedder’ and four-o’clocks. They 
bloom the first year, mature seeds and 
are killed by the cold temperatures 


The new cactus- 

flowered zinnia 

‘Lilac Time’ is an 
example of an 


ANNUAL. 
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Plants that are 
PERENNIAL have 
roots which live over 
from one season to 
the next. This il- 
lustration shows the 
new shoots of blood- 
root (Sanguinaria 
canadensis) as they 
appear in April just 
before they push 
through the soil. 


and not because they have completed 
a normal life cycle. Farther south, 
the roots live over winter, new top 
growth is made in the spring, and 
the plants bloom again. Occasionally 
during a mild winter snapdragons 
and the blue salvia live over in north- 
ern gardens. Four-o’clocks can be dug 
and given winter storage such as we 
give dahlias. 

Seeds of such biennials as canter- 
bury bells and foxgloves may be 
planted in a greenhouse or warm win- 
dow in January or early February. If 
the plants are hardened off and set 
out in the garden when danger of frost 
is over, they will bloom in late sum- 
mer and fall. Thus they bloom and 
die the first year, performing as an 
annual and not as a biennial. If the 
seeds are sown in May or June, the 
plant would make their crown 
growth and not bloom until the sec- 
ond year. Usually the blossoms are 
more profuse if the plant does have 
the extra year in which to make the 
crown growth and a good root sys- 
tem. A number of short lived peren- 
nials appear biennial in behavior. 
Certain kinds of penstemons are ex- 
amples. They make a low plant the 
first year, send up blossom stalks the 
second year, and then die. 

Some varieties of plants have both 
annual and biennial, or perennial 


These are seedlings of Gilia rubra, a 
BIENNIAL, showing the growth of their 
first year. The picture was made in 
mid-June. By the end of the growing 
season they will not be much taller, 
but the size of the leaves and roots will 
have enlarged considerably. 
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6 RHODODENDRON 


land AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. 


transplants 4 to 8” tall. 


| Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- 


dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 


| hardy, mixed colors. 


forms. You may find annual canter- 
bury bells listed. These bloom the first 
year and then die. The biennial forms 
usually do not bloom until the second 
season and then die. There are lovely 
annual and perennial varieties of 
candytuft (iberis). 

Even though there is a similarity 
of characteristics among the three 
groups at times, and the differences 
are not always clear-cut and distinct, 
we need not become confused. If a 
plant is listed among the annuals we 
can be quite sure it will bloom the first 
year from seeds and will very probably 
die either because it is a true annual, 
or else a perennial which blooms the 
first year but is not winter hardy. 

If a plant is listed as a biennial and 
does not bloom the second year it may 
be because something prevented it 
from making enough growth the first 
year (a drouth, or too late planting) 
and it will very probably live through 
a second winter and complete its life 
cycle the third year. Some perennials 
are very long lived without extra care. 
Others need attention in order to be 
perennial, such as dividing the plant 
in the third or fourth year. ¢ 


SU 

Salvia farinacea ‘Blue Bedder’ 
BORDERLINE plant—that is, it is a 
perennial grown as an annual in north- | 
ern gardens because it blooms the first 
year from seeds, and is usually killed | 
by cold winter temperatures. 
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Postpaid at planting time. Send for Free Catalog. 


MUSSER Forests, EYSRER SB indiana. Pa. 


FREES! Stern’s 1961 


FALL CATALOG 


New ideas for your garden 


Please send 50c for postage and 
handling west of the Mississippi. 


STERN’S NURSERIES 
DEPT. 120 GENEVA, N. Y. 


BORERKIL® IS BEST 


To kill Borers in Trees, Shrubs, Flowers 
safely. Nothing to mix—Season's supply 
_ with special injector. Only $1.00 at your 
dealer or order direct. 
LETHELIN PRODUCTS co., 
15 Macquesten S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


HYPONCS 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Complete 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 


Preferred by millions of users for over 20 years. 
Simply dissolve and water your house plants, gar- 
den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odorless! Feeds instantly. if dealer can't supply, 
send $1 for 10-oz. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO. Copley 2! Ono USA 


PANSIES 


Oregon Giants. Easy to grow from seed. Ellis 
strain—by far the best we've ever tested. Gorgeous, 
wonderful colors—blooms up to 5” across. Order 
now for July or August sowing. $1 per packet 
(500 seeds), postpaid. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove, Box FG, Burlington, Vt. 


CORSAGE SUPPLIES 


THE BEST Corsage Making Materials Are 
So Inexpensive! BASIC CORSAGE KIT... 
includes Tape, Wires, Ribbon, Pins, Bags 

. All for $2.95 ppd. (Reg. $3.45 Value.) 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


IGE Dorothy Biddle Service 
“we Hawthorne 44, New York 
& at oa * FLOWER 


BOOK 
Write today for 


free illustrated ‘‘Book of 

Autumn’’, featuring daffodils, tulips. hvac.nths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; Window gar- 

den seed and plants: Lilies—seeds and bu!bs. 
Send postcard for your copy todav! 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 124, S.C. 


TEU §=HOWE ARRANGING. 


Learn to make Professional corsages. 
ments, wedding and funeral designs 
earn your certificate at home. Unusual spare or 
full time money making o: pportunities or hobby. 
Send for Free Booklet “Opportunities in Floristry.” 


NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE 


. arrange- 
Study and 


Studio D7! 11826 San Vicente Boulevard 
Los Angeles 49, California 
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——"\ FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


(SPS Featuring fabulous new Hybrid Flower 
. Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 
SEE in natural, glowing color! Join over 
» 900,000 satished customers and know- 

ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 


today. 
LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES 
Dept. P-67 Garden City, N. Y. 


Learn LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and PLANT GROWING at home 
Latest information on propagation, soil-testing, plant 
growth regulators, garden design. Start a profitable 
business or wonderful hobby. Unique and modern home 
study course. ACCREDITED N.H.S.C. Earn your certifi- 
cate at home. May we send FREE and without obligation 
our informative booklet? 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE + Dept. D-71 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif, 


and Save Time! The Hose Stand holds 
the hose for you. Attach any ordinary ad- 
justable spray nozzle to hose; simply place 
on Hose Stand. Direct spray where you want 
it; change position without cutting off water 
or getting wet! Firm, 4-leg base stands any- 
where—lawn, drive, hillside, flower bed. 
Sturdy and substantial yet easy to carry. 
Durable green enamel finish. Patented. 


$77.95 POSTPAID 


USand Can.:no COD 
(Ohio Res. add 3%) 


FOLDER AVAILABLE 
THE LYKKE-BO 0. 
pert. 142, 435 DAYTON ST. 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


DON'T MISS 
A SINGLE ISSUE! 


Renew your Flower & Garden sub- 
scription at least 6 or 8 weeks 
before it expires to insure not 
missing a single issue. When re- 
newing your subscription write: 


Circulation Department 
FLOWER & GARDEN 
Magazine 
543 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


I have trouble growing water- 
melons. The leaves suddenly wilt 
and wither. Later the vines dry up 
and die. What’s wrong and what 
can be done to correct it? 
Fusarium wilt is your problem. This 
disease is caused by a fungus which 
lives indefinitely in the soil after it 
is once introduced in infected seed, 
soil, or crop debris. The organism dis- 
rupts the water-conducting system 
causing the plants to wilt and die. 
The control is to grow fusarium wilt- 
resistant watermelons and muskmelons. 
The April issue of Flower & Garden 
gave a more or less complete listing. 
Check with your county extension 
office or extension horticulturist re- 
garding the adaptability of these vari- 
eties to your area. 

What causes my gladiolus to wither 
and die? The leaves turn yellow 
starting at the tips. 

This sounds like the work of one of 
the corm rots. Pull up affected plants 
and check the corms (improperly 
called bulbs). Affected corms show 
round to irregular, tan, yellowish 
brown, reddish brown, dark brown 
or black rotted areas which may be 
sunken. Frequently the corm turns 
into a blackish “mummy.” Control by 
planting only the largest, best quality 
corms free of rot spots. Gladiolus 
varieties differ greatly in resistance 
to several of the rots. Check with your 
nurseryman, florist, or extension horti- 
culturist. Plant where disease has not 
occurred before. Be sure the potassium 
and phosphorus level in the soil is 
high. If suspicious, treat corms before 
planting by soaking in an EMMI or 
Ceresan 200 solution (one ounce in 
22 gallons of water) for 30 minutes 
before planting. Or soak in a 1 to 
1,500 solution of mercuric chloride 
(three 7.3 grain tablets per quart of 
water) for two to three hours just 
before planting. Apply a soil insecti- 
side such as aldrin, dieldrin or hepta- 
chlor in the furrow before planting to 
control soil pests. 

The leaves on my lilies are mottled 
with light and dark green or yellow- 
ish blotches. The leaves on certain 
types are also stunted, curled, and 
twisted. The lily flowers may show 
irregular blotches and streaks. What 
do I have? 

Lilies are attacked by a number of 
viruses, one complex of which causes 
mosaic symptoms. This is probably 


your problem. Some lilies may carry 
certain mosaic viruses and show no 
symptoms while other species are 
stunted or killed and may later die 
from root and bulb rots. The symp- 
toms are sometimes confused with 
various mineral deficiencies (chlorosis) 
as given above. Control by digging 
and destroying infected plants when 
first seen. They will not recover from 
mosaic. Plant only the largest, virus- 
free bulbs from a reputable nursery, 
or grow the plants from seed. Con- 
trol aphids, which transmit the viruses, 
using malathion or lindane sprays. 
Keep down weeds. Hanson and par- 
dalinum lilies are normally resistant, 
Avoid growing Lilium formosanum 
and L. rubrum near other lilies or 
near “broken” or mosaic-infected 
tulips. Grow auratum and rubrum 
lilies separately. 

The leaves on my maple and pin 
oak trees are yellowish, except for 
the midrib and veins. Later these 
leaves become ivory-colored. The 
leaf and twig growth is stunted. 
What is wrong and what can we do 
to correct this condition? 
Chlorosis may be caused by various 
factors, including a deficiency of iron, 
zinc, magnesium, manganese, or other 
mineral element; a lack of or excess 
of moisture or plant nutrients, high 
water table in the soil, winter injury, 
gas main leak, a change in the soil 
grade, and other factors. When in 
doubt call in a reputable arborist for 
a diagnosis. 

In alkaline or very acid soils iron 
chlorosis is characterized by a light 
yellowish color between the veins of 
the leaves. Later these leaves may be 
dwarfed and ivory-colored. Control by 
determining the cause of chlorosis 
and correct the condition. Check iron 
chlorosis by adding iron citrate or 
sulfate to one or more pest sprays 
starting when chlorosis is just begin- 
ning. Trees and shrubs may also be 
treated by applying a 50:50 mixture 
of iron (ferrous) sulfate and sulfur or 
iron chelate (sold as Versenol or 
Sequestrene) in a series of holes 142 
feet apart in one or more rings in 
the soil under the outer ends of the 
branches. Follow the manufacturer's 
directions. This can be done when 
the trees are fertilized. Gelatin cap- 
sules containing iron (ferrous oF 
ferric) citrate, phosphate, or tartrate 
are available in some areas. These 
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ADVERTISING 


Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION--20 words, $22.00 per issue. Extra words 90 cents 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initials, 


street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 


will not be charged for. Closing date 12th ‘of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 


FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 


543 Westport Road, _Kansas City 11, 


Missouri. 








_ACTIVATORS 


FREE BROCHURE tells how to revitalize shrubs, 
bushes, trees. Newest techniques promote spectacu- 
lar, almost unbelievable plant growth. Horticultural 
Engineers, Lafayette 3, Alabama. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST. Write for free color folder. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 


HARD-TO-FIND Indoor Plant Equipment! 
illustrated catalog unusual supplies. Plastic pots to 
new fluorescent equipment. 20c stamps or coin. 
House Plant Corner. Box 982A, Oxford, Md. 


NEW CLEAR TRANSPARENT pots special for 
Violet growers. Watch roots grow larger plants 
12—3'4” pots and saucers, $2.00. Postpaid. Yoho 
& Hooker, FG. 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG listing 100 complete de- 
scriptions (50 in color). 75c up. Greenhouses open 
daily and Sunday afternoon. Tinari Greenhouses, 
Bethayres 2, Pennsylvania. 











60-page 


BORROW—CASH BY MAIL 


LOANS ENTIRELY BY MAIL—$600 or less. Re- 
pay in 24 monthly payments. Wrirte: Budget Fi- 
a Co., Dept. BI-G61, 114 S. 17th, Omaha 2, 
lebr. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HARDY HOLLY: Send 10c for catalog of unusual 
northern grown holly varieties. Hardy select Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas. Arbor-Way Nurseries, Inc., 
So. Lincoln 1, Massachusetts. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER-HANDYMAN — small estate one 
hour Chicago; greenhouse experience, apartment 
available if desired. Permanent year round position. 
State experience. Write Pond Gate Farm, Dundee, 
Illinois. 








JAPANESE IRIS (KAEMPFERI), Large blooming 
size divisions, Assorted colors, Labeled, $3.50 for 
10, $20.00 for 100 Postpaid. V. W. Wilson, R 3, 
Box 184, Savannah, Ga 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS $3.50; 20 Different, 
assorted colors $5.00; all labeled and postpaid. Free 
Catalog. Lawson Gardens, Valley Center, Calif. 


GIANT IRIS—25 assorted colors unlabeled $5.00, 
20 different labeled $5.00. Free price list. Seville 
Iris Gardens, Statesville, N. C. 


SUPERIOR IRIS RHIZOMES, new 
riced right. Satisfied customers. 
osey’s Iris Garden. G13557 
Yucaipa, Calif 











introductions 
Free catalog. The 
California St, 





LEARN "FLOWER ARRANGING and Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
Send for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, 
Studio DC-71, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 49, Calif. 


MAKE BIG MONEY «aking orders for Stark dwarf 
fruit trees. Everybody can now grow giant size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears in their yards. Also shade trees, 
shrubs, vines, roses, etc. Ourfie free. Stark Bro’s., 
Desk 30272, Louisiana, Missouri. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING Earthworms, 
teach you how to raise, sell. 
Farm-50, Plains, Ga 


FREE PICTURE folder. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 


EARTHWORM FERTILIZER 


EARTHWORM MANURE. (Castings). 100% 
organic plant food. Amazing results on house plants 
or grass. 2 Ibs., $1.00. 5 Ibs., $2.00. 10 Ibs. $3.50. 
20 Ibs., $6.50. Postpaid. Carrer Worm Farm—10, 
Plains, Ga. 


s, Crickets, We 
Free literature. Carter 








FLOWER ARRANGING 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGING at home. Start 
your own business, part or full time. Many good 
paying positions open. Earn while learning. Send 
for Free Booklet. National Floral Institute, Studio 
DC-71B. 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 
49, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED Equipment for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-7, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 











GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS; ZONALS; Odd; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25c. Write for Specials. Cook’s Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 


CALIFORNIA LADY WASHINGTON GERANI- 
UMS, 8 different, labeled. $5.00 postpaid. Catalog 
10c,. Manhattan Garden Supply, 305- t No. Sepul- 
veda, Manhattan Beach, California. 





GROUND ‘COVER 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), Pachysandra, English 


Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty, $6.00. Hundred, $10.00. 
Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. Ground Covers, 
106 East Antietam, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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PLANTS 





DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
ostpaid. Checks 5c extra. Free catalog. Buena Vista 
ris Gardens, Vermillion, S. D. 





IRIS OF "DISTINCTION. "Special offers of older 
favorites. Free catalog. Valley's End Iris Gardens, 
32375 Dunlap Blvd., Yucaipa, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


SUMMERTIME SPECIAL — Expiring September 
Fifteenth — 18 issues $2. Save 50% on seeds, 
etc., plus outstanding features. Regularly 12 issues 
$1.50. Sample 15c. Flower Lovers, Q69 Walnut, 
Struthers, Ohio. 


NORSE FIRE PLANT 


COLUMNEA STAVANGER: Norse Fire Plant. This 
beautiful, exotic flowering vine from Norway is now 
available for the first time in America. See picture 
of this excellent house plant, Page 58, September 
1960 issue. Norse Fire is the plant of the future, 
equally dramatic as foliage or in flower. For full 
information write Robert Craig Company, Nor- 
wood, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 











NURSERY STOCK 


GROW GIANT-SIZE Apples, Peaches, Pears on 

sensational Stark dwarf trees. Beautiful blooms too. 

New patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear de- 

licious apples years sooner. See vast selection Stark- 

Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big color-photo 

es free. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30372, Louisiana, 
issouri. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items 
for publishers. Some clippings worth $5 each. Par- 
ticulars Free. National, 81-FG, Knickerbocker Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


STOP THROWING Away Those Boxtops! They're 
worth real money! Some, 25c each! Write for 
amazing details! ‘‘Boxtops-FG,’’ Cedar Hill, Tex. 


LEARN EXPERT CAKE DECORATING, Candy 
Making. Free details on Home Instruction Method. 
Candy & Cake, Dept. 952, Fallbrook, Calif. 


EARN $50.00 FAST, sewing aprons. Excellent op- 


portunity for steady extra income. Redikuts, Logan- 
ville 32, Wisconsin. 


SUITINGS—3'% yards—60” wide. Finest Rayon- 
Dacron Gabardines. Washable. Crease resistant. Rich 
colors. Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 2005-GS 
Taylor, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


CAKE DECORATING, Candy and Candle making 

and decorating supplies, tools, equipment. Largest 

selection. Lowest prices. 25c now for big new 

catalog, applied to first order. General Supplies, 
pt. G-30, Fallbrook, Calif. 





CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific 
Hobby, Great BuSine$$. Learn fascinating molding, 
dipping, creating and decorating candles for year. 
‘round demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, ap. 
niversaries, all events. Spare time fun and extra 
income now, expand to colorful candle shop later. 
No age limit. Write for free facts on home instruc. 
tion method. Candle Institute, Dept. X-442. Fall. 
brook, Calif. 


$25-$50 WEEKLY, possible, rewriting news items, 
Jokes, Poems, Recipes for publishers. Some worth 
$10 each. Details Free. Service, 81-FW Knicker. 
bocker Station, New York City. 


ORCHIDS 


FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 


in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
“World's largest grower of orchids for the home.” 
Rod McLellan Co., 1440 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California. 


PANSIES 


YOUR GREEN THUMB can increase your yearly 
income. Send for our “Pansy Culeure Handbook,” 
69 years of specializing in pansies for the com- 
pate pegs. Price 50c. Steele's Pansy Gardens, 


Inc., P. O. Box 4555-MA, Portland 2, Oregon. 


PEONIES 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, PLAINSMAN, Aerie, 
Pink Wonder and many other ‘‘Bigger’’ peonies. 
Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oak 
Kansas 


PRIMROSES 


GARDEN PRIMROSES. Hardy new ‘jawodecion, 
old favorites for fall planting. Plants, transplants, 
seeds. List on request. Sky Hook, Johnson, Vermont. 





Prices on request. 
land Ave., Topeka, 








SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. ‘Make 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MacPherson 
Gardens, 2920 Starr, Oregon 16, Ohio. 





SUNDIALS 


CHARMING BRONZE SUNDIALS. Wouldn't you 
love one for your garden? Free catalogue of sundials 
and patio plates. Owen, Box 54C, New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire. 


TREES & SEEDS 


EVERGREEN SEEDS (Free Catalog). Grow your 
own, instructions supplied. 1,500 Blue Spruce 
$1.00. Five different packets Ornamentals $2.00. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 16, Ohio. 


From JOHN MARBLE'S famous 
IRIS GARDENS beneath the sky- 
high Cascade Mountains of Washing- 
ton State... 


One of JOHN MARBLE'S Loveliest 


FLAMINGO PINK 


IRIS 


PLUS BIG 
40-PAGE 

FULL COLOR 
CATALOG OF 
MARBLE IRIS, 


¢ ¢ 
95 plus planting instructions 


LABELED AND POSTPAID 


This immense bloom is exquisitely 
ruffled. A clear translucent pink that 
deepens day after day into a brilliant 
flamingo shade. Most wanted pink of 
the year! 


MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 


BOX 113, GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 
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Primroses 


(Continued from page 33) 


that the plants can adjust to the sun 
and spring winds. 

Primrose specialists offer started 
plants, usually for late summer or 
early fall delivery. They are sent so 
that you will have time to get the 
young plants established before freez- 
ing weather. These seedlings will pro- 
duce outstanding results. If they are 
planted in woodsy, humusy, moist 
soil, they should multiply and become 
more and more showy each year. 

It is an exciting and gratifying ex- 
perience to grow primroses from seeds. 
They may be planted almost any time 
of the year, depending on one’s facili- 
ties for taking care of the seedlings. 
A soil mixture of loam, leaf mold and 
sand is suitable for the seeds. If this 
is put through a quarter-inch screen, 
the coarse part may be put in the 
bottom of the flat or pot for drainage. 
I prefer to add a fourth-inch of milled 
sphagnum over the top of the soil for 
a sterile planting surface. The seeds 
are small, and if they are covered 
with anything, then it should be a 
scant sifting of sphagnum. The soil 
and moss should be well moistened 
and drained before sowing the seeds, 
and once they have been planted, they 
should not be allowed to dry out at 
any time. It is a good idea to cover 
the flat or pot with a screen so that 
the container can be placed outdoors 
for alternate freezing and thawing— 
necessary to get good germination of 
most kinds of primula seeds. A coarse 
burlap covering will help to keep 
strong rains from washing the seed- 
bed. When spring comes, examine the 
flat often and when the seedlings ap- 
pear, remove the burlap and keep 
them moist in a cool, sheltered place. 
Plants can be transplanted to a larger 
container as soon as they are large 
enough to handle with ease. The roots 
will be surprisingly long and numer- 
ous. It is a good idea to transplant 
the seedlings into 2'¥-inch pots for 
growing on. Transplanting them to 
peat pots is also practical. 

If it is not convenient to sow the 
seeds when and where outdoor freez- 
ing is possible, artificial freezing of 
the seeds will hasten germination. Put 
a little water in the seed packet, then 
place the packet of moistened seeds in 
the freezer for a few days. Thaw for 
a day, freeze again for two days, then 
Plant as soon as they have thawed. 
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Oriental 
pated 


THE VIBRANT coLors of Oriental 
poppies make them one of the most 
valuable of all garden perennials. 
They shrug off cold, go dormant in 
midsummer, and in late May and 
early June burst into a magnificent 
display that is as breathtaking at sev- 
eral hundred paces as it is at arm’s- 
length. In addition, the foliage is lush 
and attractive from early spring to 
late June, and again from September 
until severe cold weather comes. Ori- 
ental poppies should be planted and 
divided only during their dormant 
period, or during the time of fall 
growth: August 1 to October. 

Location in the Garden. Plant 
Oriental poppies in mellow garden 
loam in full sun, if possible, though a 
half day of full sun exposure is ac- 
ceptable. The foliage needs light and 
air until after bloomtime, then it is 
all right if annuals or other plants 
grow up nearby to hide the maturing 
poppy leaves. Chrysanthemums and 
hardy asters are good perennial com- 
panions for Oriental poppies, and 
they reward with fall bloom from the 
same part of the garden. You may 
interplant annuals like marigolds, zin- 
nias, snapdragons and annual asters 
for summer color in the same area. 
All-important to the poppies: Leave 
the foliage to mature until it has 
turned yellow, then it may be cut off 
at the soil. 

How To Plant. On receipt of an 
Oriental poppy root, dig a hole three 
inches deeper than length of the root, 
and loosen the soil at the bottom. Hold 
the root upright with the crown three 
inches below the ground level, and 
fill in the soil up to the level of the 
top or crown of the root. Then pour 
on enough water to settle the soil 
around the roots, and fill in the last 
three inches with dry soil. Forget the 
planting until the green leaves appear 
in the fall. If you plant in heavy clay, 
add generous amounts of sand and 
leaf mold to the area two and three 
feet around the poppy. 


(Please turn to page 47) 


ORIENTAL | 
POPPIES 


Plant This Fall 
For Brilliant Gigantic Blooms 
in your garden next spring 
Here are 8 specially selected varieties 
to give you complete satisfaction 
2-year-old field grown plants, 
ready to bloom next spring 
BARR’S WHITE: Best White 
BIG JIM: Deep Red 
CARNIVAL: Bicolor White & Red 
HELEN ELIZABETH: La France-Pink 
MARCUS PERRY: Very Large Orange-Scarlet 
RASPBERRY QUEEN: Crushed Raspberry 
SALMON GLOW: Double Salmon Pink 
SPRING MORN: Clear Flesh Pink with a 
Deeper Center 


3‘ $2.75; 6 = $5.00 
eSvarctics. $6 90 


= One each of the 8 varieties, 
all labeled, for 
NEW DAYLILY GRAF-MELON 
First time offered—a true melon colored 
daylily so outstanding that you will 
just rave over it as thousands of other 
people have that have seen it. Com- 


plete description on request. 
Very special introductory offer: 


$10.00 ea. 3 for $25.00 


Limited 3 to a customer. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Westminster 10, Md. 


KILL TERMITES 


save money this “do-it-yourself” way 
It’s easy to kill termites with Pratt’s 72% Chlor- 
dane—and you save as much as $500. Also kills 
ants and other pests. % pint, $2.00; 1 pt., $3.59; 
1 qt., $5.65 (slightly higher West of Mississippi 
River). Buy at your dealer’s or write us. Send 
for FREE folder on termite control. 
Co., 191 Twenty-First Ave., 


I all ica inediemnteanaseracebieniaiimaliageoineiati 


B. G. Pratt 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


5 HARDY PHLOX | 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 


Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain! Each a named variety—all labelled. Will 
produce beautiful blooms June thru August. Excellent for 
garden or borders. Plant now for best results. FREE 
catalogue. Full descriptions of our complete line of 
quality nursery stock. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 325 Lake St., 


uo, 
ty 


Bridgman, Mich. 


ETT Lap 


PEONIES ¢ DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 


Dept. F-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 


GIANT PANSIES 


For finest blooms next spring, plant 
rare Swiss-type Cut-Flower Pansy 
seeds now. Huge, rich velvety blooms. 
Exclusive mixture, brilliant colors. 


| Regular Pack 


Double Pack $2.50 ppd. 


| Pansy-Perennial Catalog FREE 


| 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 
Box 771 Bristol, Pa. 





lowersYarden MARKET BY MAIL 


PORTABLE HOSE RACK (left photo) does 5 dif- 
ferent jobs for you. It sticks in ground to 
hold 100 ft. of hose, hangs indoors for com- 
pact winter hose storage. Clip holds nozzle 
for sprinkling; metal prongs at bottom aerate 
lawn, pick up paper. Red steel tubing. Non- 
tip base. Order A909 Hose-Tender, $3.95 
each, 2 for $7.00! Junior model (right 
photo) fastens by metal ring to garden faucet 
to hold 100 ft. of hose; needs no attachment 
to house. Hangs indoors for storage. Green 
steel tubing. Order A973X Rack, $2.39 each; 
2 for $4.00. All orders sent postpaid. Money- 
back guar. Walter Drake, 1607 Drake Bldg., 
Colorado Springs 4, Colo. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-7, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


& OTHER 
MARAUDING 
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/ issccsth a pel-0- Rope 


5 GIVES INSTANT Soscoclane 
4 WHAT an easy, logical way to protect Flower 
and Vegetable Gardens, Shrubs, Trees, Ever- 
reens, Lawns! Powerful yet humane, the new 
4 Repel- 0- Rope is saturated with Chaperone’ 8 orig- 
H inal formula that penetrates and irritates animal 
nostrils. Its compelling sien sienel lasts for weeks and 
q weeks, warns K, DON’T CROSS!” 
Just pull the needed ome out of the can, cut 
pa and lay on ground, circling the area or object 
you want to protect. Can also be tied to 
4 fences, stakes, garbage cans, etc. 110 ft. 
in sealed can, $1.69 postpaid; 3 cans 

$4.75. Order today—we’ ll mail at once. 


3 M 
CHAPERONE Sen 055 ba ates 


HAVE SOUTH-LAND THE YEAR ROUND at home. 
Built to fit the spot. Twinglass, if preferred. 
Famous Redfern Climate Control feature, 
easy assembly, no puttying, long life, all red- 
wood. Shipped in prefab sections. Sp. fre. 
allowance. In fact everything you want in a 
greenhouse and for less money. Read our 
book before you buy any make. Write Dept. 
G, Redfern’s Prefab Greenhouses, Santa Cruz, 


California. 


Lawn Weeds 


(Continued from page 17) 


Any weed killer can injure your 
seedlings, weed or grass. Consequently, 
weed control should not be under- 
taken at the same time as seeding. 
Nor should herbicides be used when 
grass is young; wait at least until it 
has had several mowings. 

Herbicides are compatible with most 
other lawn materials. One exception 
is hydrated (not agricultural) lime. 
The compounding of herbicide with 
fertilizer, and also with other herbi- 
cides, has proved feasible. Fertilizers 
combined with 2,4-D ordinarily spur 
grass to fill in voids as the weeds 
deteriorate. Fertilizer would be less ap- 
propriate with crabgrass killers, since 
midsummer is a slow period of growth 
for bluegrass; the fertilizer might 
nourish missed crabgrass more than 
lawn grass. 

Many weeds behave as winter an- 
nuals, especially in middle and south- 
ern latitudes. Chickweed, henbit, and 
many of the cresses fall into this cate- 
gory. A warm day in mid-autumn is 
a good time to launch an attack here. 
With warm-weather grasses of the 
South (bermuda, st. augustine, zoysia, 
centipede, carpet, bahia) weed con- 
trol and fertilization are appropriate 
any time through the growing season, 
from early spring to late autumn in 
the deep South. 


A GOURMET’S TREAT. Any cookout becomes an 
event to be remembered with “Porky” 
Manero’s fabulous salad dressing. Its exquisite 
flavor adds distinction to any salad. This 
famous dressing is now gift packaged, for 
home delivery and is available either with 
Gorgonzola Cheese or Garlic. Specify two of 
a kind, or one of each. Send $3.00 and we 
pay the postage. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Manero’s Steak House, P.O. Box 
97-F, Westport, Conn. 


APPLYING THE WEED KILLER. There is 
no one preferred method of herbi- 
cide application. Choice depends upon 
personal inclination, size of lawn, and 
availability of product or equipment. 
In general, sprays cover weeds more 
completely with less chemicals than do 
dry applications. On the other hand, 
dry materials are generally used 
straight from the sack, require little 
measuring, diluting, or dirtying of 
equipment that must be carefully 
cleaned afterward. One company 
provides a wax bar impregnated with 
weed killer, to be dragged over the 
lawn, behind the mower. An attach- 
ment for the mower is also available, 
to spray weeds while mowing. 

The better wheeled spreaders drop 
dry granular herbicide with pinpoint 
accuracy wherever the spreader is 
pushed. Cyclone seeder spreaders, so 
convenient for quick coverage (as in 
feeding), may not be as precise for 
herbicide effectiveness as the drop- 
from-hopper types. 

Pressure sprayers can be purchased 
economically for spraying solutions. 
It is hard to tell when using these 
whether all of the lawn surface is uni- 
formly treated. For those who have 
sizable lawns, or feel they can afford 
a more precise instrument, there are 
large knapsack sprayers that can be 
fitted with a boom of several nozzles 
that create a uniform pattern of 
known width. Whether built into a 
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QUALITY GRINDER AT LOW COST. W-W is by 
far America’s finest portable Shredder- 
Grinder with year ‘round versatility. Grinds, 
shreds, mixes, pulverizes organic materials 
for compost or mulch. Interchangeable shred- 
ding rollers and grinding screen let you 
process leaves, prunings, stalks, and even 
small bones. Makes potting soil. Model A, 
above, sells for $129.95 with gas or electric 
power, f.o.b. Wichita. Terms. W-W Grinder 
Corp., 2957-C No. Market, Wichita 19, Kan. 


wheeled cart or carried on the back, 
such sprayers provide just the right 
amount of material uniformly spread 
when adjusted for the normal walk- 
ing pace of the operator. 

The better suction devices, attached 
in place of the nozzle on the garden 
hose, are economical spray mechan- 
isms. They are calibrated to eject an 
exact amount of spray concentrate 
into the water stream as the hose is 
played upon the lawn. When the 
finger is lifted from the gun, only 
water emerges, not chemical. Not 
quite so accurate as the spreader or 
a carefully calibrated pump, these 
proportioners nonetheless do a good 
weeding job. The operation is quick 
and the investment in apparatus little. 

Be especially careful with 2,4-D type 
herbicides. Even a little residue not 
washed out of spray equipment after 
use may injure tomatoes or roses. It 
is always best to keep two separate 
sprayers, one for lawn weeding, the 
other for spraying garden flowers. 
Also, be wary of the ester forms of 
24-D near susceptible plants such as 
redbud and roses. Volatile esters 
vaporize, then float sizable distances, 
to affect susceptible plants. Low vola- 
tile esters and the amine forms are less 
‘hazardous in this respect, but are not 
always so effective herbicidally. 

Vegetation damaged by 2,4-D char- 
acteristically twists and curls, a good 
identifying feature. Obviously, when 
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BUG FREE OUT-DOOR LIGHTING. This amazing 
“Life-time out-door light” is instant death to 
bugs .. . but is safe for humans, animals and 
birds. Can be used anywhere . . . wherever 
an out-door light is needed. Kills insects in- 
stantly, electrically, while it provides light. 
Rids a huge area of mosquitoes and night- 
flying insects in a remarkably short time. 
Uses standard day-light blue or white bulbs. 
Completely guaranteed. A life-time invest- 
ment in bug-free out-door living. Send $29.50 
(no C.0O.D.). We pay shipping. B&M Re- 
search and Sales Corp., Dept. F., 30711 Grand 
River Ave., Farmington, Michigan. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! oice leather, 
handlaced. flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke. Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 


CORN SLITTERS are perfect for corn-on-the-cob 
Make 
corn tastier, easier to eat and digest. Draw 
the stainless steel Slitter down the cob—tiny 


fans who hate shells between teeth! 


prongs slit every kernel in several rows. You 
get only delicious, easily digested hearts! 
Graceful 5” Slitters, copied from Colonial 
originals, are lovely on any table. Set of 4, 
just $2. Or save on 8 for only $3.50. Postpaid. 
Order by mail from Breck’s Of Boston, 757 
Breck Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters and 
numbers) gleams on both sides of your Day- 
n-Night Marker, in permanent raised letters 
that shine bright at night! Rustproof alumi- 


num, baked enamel finish; black back- 
ground, white letters. Fits any mailbox; easy 
to install. Shipped within 48 hrs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Only $1.95 
postpaid. Spear Engineering Company, 


58-FK Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 460-I Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


there is a chance of damage, every 
precaution should be taken to use less 
volatile formulations, apply them only 
on calm days, and keep the spray 
nozzle or hopper close to the ground. 
Lawsuits for damage to crops, orna- 
mentals, and shade trees are not rare. 

When a combination herbicide- 
fertilizer is employed, the chance of 
grass burn increases in hot weather. 
Also, the major nutrients (such as 
ammonium or phosphorus of ferti- 
lizer) enhance the effectiveness of 
2,4-D, giving better weed kill. But 
trace elements such as boron, copper, 
iron, manganese, and zinc reduce its 
effectiveness. Clay soils generally need 
heavier dosages of pre-emergent herbi- 
cide than do sands or loams. There 
are a number of these minor compli- 
cations that may influence weed killer 
performance and lead to slightly dif- 
ferent results when comparing one 
day or place with another. ¢ 


Oriental Poppies 
(Continued from page 45) 

Recommended Varieties. There 
are hundreds of named Oriental pop- 
pies. Here are some, listed by color 
groupings, that are reasonably priced, 
widely obtainable, and exceptional in 
their garden performance. WHITE 
‘White Queen, ‘White Splendor’ and 
‘Baar’s White.’ LIGHT PINK 
‘Cheerio, ‘New Perfection’ and 
‘Spring Morn” MEDIUM PINK 
‘Ridgewood Beauty,’ ‘Betty Ann’ and 
‘Sweetheart. SALMON PINK ‘Cur- 
tis Giant Salmon Pink,’ ‘Mary Jane 
Miller’ and ‘Perfection. WATER- 
MELON ‘G.I. Joe, ‘Glowing Rose,’ 
‘May Curtis’ and ‘Watermelon.’ 
DEEP RED ‘Claret, ‘Empress of 
India,’ ‘Red Crinkles’ and ‘Big Jim.’ 
PASTEL SHADES ‘Enchantress,’ 
‘Jessie Curtis’ and ‘Raspberry Queen.’ 
OTHERS ‘Burgundy’ (maroon) and 
‘Pinnacle’ (white and scarlet). ¢ 
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FROM DELIGHT to disaster is often 
just a step. There is the moment when 
you put a half-dozen pots of coleus 
on the front porch, ready to pat them 
into their summer home — and then 
whirl absentmindedly around with a 
sturdy garden tool and knock the tops 
off everything. 

Or that darkest of hours when a 
jolly gopher has reached up out of the 
nether world and accepted all the 
roots of your tender new tomato 
plants. (I hear tell that a generous 
sprinkling of chlordane will chase this 
fellow away; I’m not a gopher expert 
myself, since in these parts we run 
more to giant grasshoppers as our most 
unwelcome guest. ) 

Or how about the time when you 
till the earth to a fare-thee-well, plant 
$3.25 worth of petunia seed, dampen 
it gently — and crabgrass beats the 
petunias up? 

Of course the gardener has time 
for looking backward, or for putting 
the tops back on the coleus. Looking 
forward is a must in every garden. 
Plans must not be allowed to vanish 
down a mental gopher hole. If culti- 
vated with optimism, no matter how 
impossible one’s plans occasionally 
seem, they will usually work out. 

Take my Walk, for instance. (And 
we always think of it with a capital 
letter; it was a dream for so long, and 
had so many stages of reality.) Now 
it winds through the middle of the 
garden and flares off to the edges. 
Time was when that demon of the 
sticker-weed world, the goathead, 
crunched sickeningly underfoot. I 
think that they thought we had 
cleared a place for them to grow, and 
no matter how one sank to one’s knee- 
pads and ferreted them out — still, 
there were bushels more. And of 
course, the only way you could tell 
time in the entire garden was to have 
your own watch. But now—the ce- 
ment is warm on your toes as you 
count the sunny hours! 

The plan: a walk and a sundial. 
As you whisk around the garden the 
plan progresses — and there’s a fine 
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choice of daffodils and violets, irises 
and roses, lantanas and zinnias ... 
and the goatheads cower in inaccessi- 
ble spots. 

So don’t despair. All dreams have 
their nightmarish moments. If it’s 
only a step from delight to disaster, 
surely it’s only a couple more from 
disaster to delight. 


High on my list of worryings is 
hail. Actually, typical of all worry- 
ings, it does not really occur often 
enough to warrant the energy given 
to it. But when it does come, and 
you HAVEN’T worried, you feel 
pretty silly indeed—considering all 
the times you have, and it hasn’t. 
Last year the heartbreaker was at 

the end of the iris season, leveling the 
garden and ruining not only the hy- 
bridizing efforts, but mowing down 
‘Swan Ballet’ before it could produce 
any bloom. This year the hail came 
at spring’s beginning. And it was one 
of the merriest hails I ever saw—from 
the Weather’s standpoint, that is. 
From my own, it was quite madden- 
ing. It was so uniform in size that you 
would have sworn some fiend was 
lurking deep inside the cloud, meas- 
uring it to the size of my thumb in 
some very efficient Hail Machine, and 
then lacing it lightly with rain before 
pouring it out in sheets and curtains. 
Drifting in every cranny, it seemed 
anxious to make the most of its brief 
hour, and looked particularly ludi- 
crous against the daffodils and the 
iris fans—a June in January effect. 

Through an almost perfect error in 
judgment, I had put out the house 
plants except the coleus (this is what 
mars the perfection of the lack of 
judgment). A moment before, they 
(mostly geraniums) looked beautiful 
under the pear tree, flanking the bird- 
bath, and covered with bloom. 

And then—well, naturally a grown 
person wouldn’t actually sit down on 
a hail drift and bawl, but you’d bet- 
ter have a sympathetic dog handy, for 
only Brownbear’s wet friendly nose, 
poked into the palm of my hand as 
we made the inspection stroll—only 
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this made the devastation bearable ~ 

Like finding a mote in someone © 
else’s eye, it is comparatively easy to 
make improvements in other people’s a 
gardens. I have a friend who occa. ~ 
sionally says to me, “An oxalis would — 
just make that corner!” 4 

And another who insists that I could 
REALLY grow African violets. 

Since I long to grow azaleas, and 
—having no basement—would find a 
basement garden a wistful thing in- 
deed, I receive the idea of African 
violets politely. Not that I have any- 
thing against this wondrous plant—so 
versatile, in fact, that one year at the 
Orange Parade in Miami, I saw a 
float decorated with pots of them— 
it’s just that my longings take a dif- © 
ferent bent. 

In an area where the wind blows | 
hardly less than 25 miles an hour, © 
from the north and then the south— ~ 
and naturally all points in between, 7 
the nuttiest idea of all is azaleas and | 
rhododendrons. The relentless quality ~ 
of the wind and the gay irresponsibil- ~ 
ity of the rainfall should discourage © 
anything but the hardiest of garden- | 
ing. Yet a rhododendron is one of 
those marvelous things that makes 
you feel as if you had to grow it your- 
self, and finally, I am sure, one will 
wend its way into my garden. Possibly 
I shall put an umbrella over it when 
the thermometer hits 116, and a pro- 
tection as yet undiscovered against the 
wind. (I sometimes think it will be no 
surprise at all if I raise my head one 
day from the portulaca and have a 
capricious norther sail it right down 
to the Gulf.) 

Occasionally I think I should round 
up some nice tough plants (wild 
sunflowers, for instance, will do nicely 
and won’t be hard to get started. In 
fact, I know right now where I can 
get some. ) 

The thing that makes gardening 

so exciting is attempting the im-, 

possible—even if it is only trying 


to make a change in a neighbor’s 
back acre. 


—By Back Yard Visitor, 
Winifred Ross 
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ROCKNOLL NEW HYBRID 


Immediate Delivery 4 1 


STURDY, EASILY GROWN, FLOWERING SIZE ROOTS 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY 
Dept. FGa, MORROW, OHIO 


0) 5 Roots of Rocknoll’s new Hybrid Daylilies, one each color. 
lenclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 

0 11 Roots of Rocknoll’s new Hybrid Daylilies, assorted. 
l enclose $2 plus 20¢ shipping. 

0 FREE catalog of bargains for fall planting. 


Double orders allowed. C.O.D. orders accepted. 


DAYLILIES 


( Hemerocallis }) 


The fantastically colorful beauty of these new hybrid daylilies 


can make your garden a real show place from May through 


August! And at extremely low cost. Abundant blooms 5 to 7 


inches across, in almost any soil, in sun or partial shade. 


Effective in borders, as specimen plants, and for naturalizing. 


All chosen from our finest varieties; hardy throughout the 


United States. Colors: rose-pink, gold, purple tones, red, 


orange. This is an ideal time to plant hemerocallis to ensure 


SPECIAL FOR $2 Ten assorted 
colors, plus FREE root of new 
red and gold bi-color. Double 
orders allowed. For each $1 
worth ordered, send 10¢ to help 
cover shipping. Or sent C.O.D. 


well-established blooming plants. 
At these low prices, plant a whole 


mass of cheery sunshine! 


Send for FREE catalog of bargains for fall planting, 
including full list of daylilies. 





AVAILABLE AGAIN sas Jo the thousands of gardeners who 


couldn’t obtain the “1961 Rose of the Year” due to last season’s unprecedented a 


and 


AMERICANA 


The 1961 Rose 


Overwhelmingly selected 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
310 Rose Lane, OR 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. j 
310 Rose Lane, 
Pleasanton, Calif. | 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality l 
AMERICANA rose plants ($3.50 ea.; 3 for $9.20). | 
Also include, FREE with my order, your ““Home Garden Guide.”’ 


! 
I enclose $ in full payment 
i 


Print Name 


Offer good in U.S.A. only % i 


en aenanaepemeueneuseenamemesemanememenememnemanl 


of the Year 


by 10,000 home-test gardeners! 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS 
TO SERVE YOU 


IF YOU LIVE IN Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyo- 
ming — send order io: 

JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIF. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


IF YOU LIVE ANY- 

WHERE ELSE IN THE 

UNITED STATES — send 

your order to: 

JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


Here it is . . . the most glorious red rose ever created 

. a rose so beautiful in color, form and fragrance that 
it was selected by 10,000 home-test gardeners as The 
Rose of the Year for 1961. 

Americana is the rose lover’s dream come true! It's 
RED ... a flaming red as brilliant and stirring as the 
stripes in Old Glory! It’s BIG . . . with blooms well over 
6” across . . . huge blooms that last for “= even in the 
hottest weather. And it’s FRAGRANT . . . just the scent 
you would expect in the “perfect” rose. 

Last season, thousands of gardeners couldn’t get this 
stunning new rose because of our limited first-year sup- 
ply. Now we have it in stock again — and orders are 
already beginning to pour in. Make sure you are not 
disappointed again — make sure you have Americana in 
your 1962 garden — by ordering now! 

PRICES: $3.50 each; 3 for $9.20 


Originators of great wow Roses since 1872 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers + Newark, NEW YORK 
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